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The Early Bird Gets the Worm and 


the SCHOOLS ORDERING BOOKS NOW for next year will be 
sure of having them when needed. 


Wartime conditions interfere with prompt and efficient 
book delivery service. Scarcity of labor, curtailment of trans- 
portation, and increased use of mails cause delay in shipping 
books. 


Intelligent planning today guarantees important results 
tomorrow. Determine your book requirements for the future, 
today. ONE order placed with your Association can bring you 
books from over sixty publishing companies. 





For a Textbook Order blank and a Pupils Reading Circle catalog con- 
taining over 1100 titles write Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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“On the air 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning 
in the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex 
networks that today encircle the globe. 


Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 


This “how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 
amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 


radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” 1s recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W.T. 


Westin tinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use 

“Wuat Is Erecrricitry?” Basic principles of elec- 
tricity, explained in words and in animated draw- 
ings, so that the fundamentals can be understood 
by any high school student. Runs 22 minutes. A 
Teachers’ Manual will be sent in advance for use 
with this film. 


“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of 
an American industry at war, narrated by John 
Nesbitt. Runs 20 minutes. 


“Evectronics aT Work.” Comprehensive explana- 

tion of the 6 basic functions of the electronic tube, 
together with striking shots of electronic devices 
at work in many industries. Runs 20 minutes. A 
40-page booklet, “The ABC of Electronics at 
Work,” is available for teachers. 


All these are sound motion pictures, available on 
16 mm or 35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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School Service Mo-34 
WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANUFACTURING Co., 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I would like to show the 
films checked below— SECOND 
CHOICE 


PREFERRED 


0 “On the Air” 
0 “What Is Electricity?” 
0 “The Ramparts We Build” 


0 “Electronics at Work”’ 

0 Desk copy, ““The ABC of Electronics at Work.” 
(0 Teachers’ Manual “‘What Is Electricity ?”’ 
016mm (0) 35mm 
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é tHOUGHT 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe you understand the 
reasons, and we appreciate your patience, your good-humored acceptance of 
inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond what we’re 
able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 


It will give you some idea of how we'd like to serve you — how we’re 
looking and planning ahead right now to make future railroad 
travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 


It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest 
transportation the world has ever seen. 
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Never before have books functioned 
so fully in the life of America= 


T tunis textbooks are the essential tools of education. 


This is especially true because of accelerated courses 
and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world ... And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember to ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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Published monthly, except June, July 
and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association as per 
Article VI, Section 6 of the Constitution of 
the MSTA, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 


Entered as Second-Class matter, October 
29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, under Act of March 8, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at s rate provided 
for in Section 1108, of Oct. 3, 1917; 
authorized May 17, 

Annual membership dues $2.00, sixty 
cents of which is to cover cost of School 
and Community. Subscription to non- 
members, $2.00 a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your 
address changed give old as well as new 
address. 


Send All Contributions to the Edlter 
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WHAT PRICE PEACE? 


Victory is SURE. When total victory, with the world at peace 
may come, no one can predict. 


Bui—there is ONE thing certain. It will bring many post-war 
problems. There must be a job for every returned service man. 
Huge plants must not be allowed to shut down, and machines 
of production rust. 

Industry must change over to civilian production. Employment 
must remain high, as well as purchasing power. 


Industrial and civic leaders the nation over are considering those 
problems NOW. Plans are progressing, surveys are being made. 
This company, in cooperation with other agencies, is planning 
for the post-war period, yet lending every effort for winning the 
war—everybody’s present job. 


Kansas City Power & Light Company 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander to wish you 
well. Have a “Coke’’ is the way the Yank says 
it, and in three words he’s made a friend. It 
says, Welcome neighbor, from Auckland to 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New 
Mexico. Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes,—has become the 
high-sign between friendly-minded people. 
So, of course, Coca-Cola belongs in your 


icebox at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


(GOOD LUCK ) 
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high=sign 


“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘“‘Coke’’. 
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My Philosophy of Teaching 


By Virginia Sheaff, H. C. Kumpf School, Kansas City 


For the Teacher: 

I believe that no one should enter the teaching profession who does not have 
a genuine interest in and love for children. By this I don’t mean maudlin senti- 
ment, but a belief that a child is an interesting individual in his own right. 

I believe that a teacher should cultivate an appreciation of children’s inter- 
ests and should familiarize herself with any subject which appeals to them. Only 
thus can she talk “with” rather than “to” them and meet them on their own 
grounds. 

I believe that a teacher should command respect, but should prove herself 
worthy of this respect. —To do so she should maintain an even disposition (at 
least up to the breaking point!) , self-control under all circumstances, and a high 
level of courtesy to all children at all times. To follow the above standards she 
automatically discards sarcasm, favoritism, and temper tirades. 

I believe that a teacher should so far stand for fair play that her pupils 
recognize and admire her as the last arbiter of social justice. 

I believe that a teacher should be a good organizer and that her classroom 
management should be free of all minor annoyances which could be avoided by 
careful planning. The habit of “thinking through” a day can do much toward 
the smoothness of classroom functioning. In this connection I believe that pupil 
participation in the plans for the day is an invaluable help to both teacher and 
pupils. 
I believe a teacher should be mentally alert to the extent that even though 
she may teach the same grade or subject year after year, she never teaches it the 
same way twice. “Little black notebooks” need constant revision or else they 
should be discarded. There are infinite ways of presentation and each should be 
evaluated for the response it brings and the results it achieves. 

I believe that a teacher should be able to subordinate herself and her own 
likes and dislikes to the extent that she is able to cooperate fully with pupils, 
teachers, and parents. To do this she needs the wisdom of Solomon, the patience 
of Job, and the tact of the angels in Heaven. 

I believe that a teacher should be loyal to members of her profession and to 
the standards of that profession. This does not automatically refer to standards 
established in the Dame Schools of Pilgrim vintage, but to those set by a 
society which looks to its teachers for leadership in respect for law and order, 
a high degree of patriotism, and a sound set of standards for personal decency. 

I believe that a teacher should so conduct herself as to become an object of 
admiration by the public rather than one of pity. To do this she must forego the 
pleasures of complaining about salary schedules, and other people’s children. 

I believe that a teacher has a definite civic responsibility to her local com- 
munity and to her government. I believe she should feel duty bound to instill 
this sense of civic responsibility in the heart of every pupil under her guidance, 
and to do this she should both preach and practice democracy in its accepted 
sense. 
I believe a teacher should consider herself a person rather than a teacher— 
a person of definite tastes and desires, of thoughts, and of interests much broader 
than those of a single classroom. 

Lastly, I believe a teacher should be a person with a sense of spiritual values 
to which she not only subscribes but which she tries to live up to. I believe her 
interest in character building should supersede her enthusiasm for the mastery 
of subject matter, and that the concern of her life should be to mold children 
into well-educated, self-controlled, thinking adults. In other words, to help in 
the building of “fine” men and women in the best sense of the term. 











An Apology for Deserting 


, = YEARS AGO, I quit teaching, vowed 
never again, deserted, and retreated in 
sputtering wrath, burning my last bridge 
with a wrathful explosion in print. 

The reasons for quitting were many and, 
so I thought then, good; if not entirely 
original. Review them with me and see if 
my- corrections are ample apology for my 
former errors. 

I thought, as you often do, that teachers 
were too much talked about. Then, from 
one job to another, I went, like Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, seeking 
to evade Gossip, 
only to find it much 
more pungent else- 


where. Every job 
has its gossipers, its 
vicious _ talebearers. 


Teachers are no 
more attacked by 
community _ limita- 
tions on_ behavior 
than are any other 
groups. 


If you want to suf- 
fer agony over criti- 
cism, become editor 
when the county 
newspaper is fresh 
off the press with a 
name mispelled, a 
wedding date wrong, 
or a Want Ad in the 
Lost-Found column. 
Or lodge with the 
minister and his 
wife when the congregation is divided as 
to whether or not to retain them for an- 
other year. Work on any other job, and 
you will go back thinking the School Board 
composed of saints, the superintendent 
your guardian angel, and the janitor a 
sweet duck. 

Another of my favorite and equally erro- 
neous ideas was that school people worked 
longer hours of more exacting work than 
any other toilers. That was before I slaved 
eighteen hours in a Solution Room of a 
big hospital and watched the scurrying 
nurses do double duty in the operating 
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room; that was before we who saw the last 
copy of the newspaper off the press at three 
A. M. returned to see it correctly mailed 
at seven A. M. That was also before I saw 
girls come in at dawn from an all-day, all- 
night session at typewriters to snatch an 
hours’ rest and re. 
turn to duty. Be 
convinced that 
teachers get the 
breaks as often as 
any other workers. 


I also thought 
teachers underpaid 
as you, no doubt, do 
now. After a dozen 
jobs and no time 
off, with car fare to 
pay and lunch to 
buy, with clothes 
grown shabby, with 
an apartment to 
keep and a car to 
support, all on prac. 
tically a mythical 
bank account, teach- 
ing days began to 
look like paradise 
lost. You save as 
much or more as a 
teacher than in any 
other work. Accept that fact before being 
lured to greener pastures. Take my word, 
those pastures are frightfully brown upon 
closer scrutiny. 

I thought the educational world a nar- 
row one with limited possibilities as to per- 
sonal and social advancement. Then I 
learned that newspaper work is long hours 
of writing the self-same items of death, 
fires, court cases, weddings and births. Even 


Editor’s note: The author is a Missouri 
teacher and a former contributor to the 
pages of School and Community. 
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the feature stories of Success and Great Per- 
sonalities are stereotyped things made so 
by the limitations of time and space. In 
the florist shop, the talk was all of flowers 
and flower men; at the farm, the world 
was bounded by the four corners of the 
section fence; and where several thousand 
of us worked we knew only our own little 
corner. Teaching certainly presents no 
more limitations than any other job; in 
fact, today, I think it has the widest range 
of possibilities. But then, maybe I am 
yearning a bit for Missouri schoolrooms 
just now. 

Fven while, as a teacher, I planned too 
much work for myself, I resented the lack 
of free time. As a newspaper woman, writ- 
ing every day and Sunday, too, I learned 
to value those schoolma’am Saturdays and 
Sundays when I was my own woman. When 
an explosion called all nurses to duty and 
kept the Solution Room going extra hours, 
I grinned at a fellow ex-teacher and mis- 
quoted, “Ought never to have left the 
school-room; eh, Buddy?” 


I wanted more freedom ito travel and a 
chance to widen my circle of acquaint- 
ances. After working half way across the 
continent, I now prize most highly the 
friendship of those I knew in the educa- 
tional world. They have a wide exper- 
ience, broad sympathies, a blessed knowl- 
edge of books, a good understanding of 
political problems and the necessity for 
world citizenship, and an immense toler- 


ance for others’ opinions. Incidentally, 
many of my _ wmost-valued, new-found 
friends are former teachers. As for the 


travel, I am allergic to the sight of my bar- 
racks bags and view any kind of travel with 
grave disgust. After moving six times in 
one day, I am completely cured of the 
travel urge. 

There were former days when I was 
blind to the value of service for others. ‘To- 
day the most precious possession I have is 
the friendship and approval of those who 
went to school to me. Now adults, they 
are the only legacy left by the years. Work- 
ing in a community of growing boys and 
girls is the most satisfying job in the world. 
The return of those adults who “went to 
school to you” as children is the most hon- 
orable decoration one can acquire. 
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Now, at last, after drifting for years in 
a rebellious mood that my only talent 
should be that of a teacher, I have un- 
buried that invaluable asset I tried so stu- 
pidly to lose, polished it off, and found it, 
not only good as new, but shining with 
surprising luster. I am teaching like a 
house a-fire these days and planning to 
return to the school world as soon as this 
hectic mess is over and I am discharged. 


The next time you complain of your 
lot, perhaps you should re-read my lines. 
Like the Ugly Duckling wandering away 
from the burdock leaf, I had to get out 
into the wide, wide world and see for my- 
self; but you can accept my report as gos- 
pel truth. 

Incidentally, right now there is nothing 
I would enjoy more than letters from many 
of you; so you can see where my heart lies. 

May each of you work happily, secure 
in the knowledge that you are the most 
valuable asset of a free government and 
thus the leavening agent in what all of us 
hope will be a free world. 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS TO 
MEET IN JEFFERSON CITY, 
MARCH 31 AND APRIL 1 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
will hold its seventh annual conference in Jef- 
ferson City, March 31 and April 1. 

The Executive Committee of the Department 
will meet on Friday evening, March 31, accord- 
ing to president, C. H. Allen. All members are 
invited to attend the Friday evening session at 
which time a number of special reports will be 
given and definite plans for the future will be 
considered. 


Dr. L. G. Townsend, professor of education 
and director of the University training school, 
will make the principal address at the General 
Session on Saturday morning, April 1. 

Officers of the Department for the current 
year are: president, Dr. C. H. Allen, director 
Greenwood Laboratory school, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville; vice-president, E. A. Hood, 
principal, Longfellow and Mason schools, St. 
Louis; and secretary-treasurer, Wayne T. Sny- 
der, principal, Meservey and Seven Oaks schools, 
Kansas City. 
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The Selection of Textbooks 
as an Educational Procedure 


Te PROGRAM of the modern school rep- 
resents a wide range of curricular experi- 
ences. In the organization of this program 
for effective learning careful attention must 
be given to the selection of appropriate 
instructional materials. This includes the 
selection of textbooks and emphasizes the 
need that such selection constitute a defi- 
nite educational procedure. There may 
have been a time when the selection of a 
textbook was a relatively simple matter, 
but at the present time for every grade 
through the elementary and the secondary 
schools, and for practically every subject 
in the curriculum there are so many text- 
books available that the matter of selection 
has become a problem of real importance. 
The problem is being made more difficult 
also by the practice which is becoming 
more and more common of using several 
textbooks for a subject instead of a single 
textbook as was formerly the case. The 
task of evaluating textbooks is becoming 
an increasingly complicated and technical 
one too, because of the fact that textbooks 
no longer represent merely the personal 
opinion of the author, but are often based 
on very careful research procedures. 

If the selection of textbooks is to be an 
educational procedure, therefore, there are 
certain suggestions which, if followed, 
should be helpful. 

The first of these suggestions is that text- 
books should be selected on the basis of 
their contribution to the objectives which 
have been set up for the subjects or grades 
in which they will be used. Thus a text- 
book which would be suitable for use in a 
social studies class in a school in one com- 
munity, might be far less satisfactory for 
a similar class in another community. It 
is to be assumed of course, that the ob- 
jectives are developed on a basis of the 
needs of the pupils of the particular com- 
munity. 

A second suggestion is that the classroom 
teachers should assume an important role 
in the selection of textbooks. It is the 
classroom teacher who is going to use the 
textbooks as teaching aids. It is the class- 
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room teacher who must attempt to attain 
certain objectives and to meet the needs 
of her pupils. She should be able to do 
these things better by using textbooks 
which she has studied and analyzed with 
these ends in view than by using textbooks 
which someone else has selected for her. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
classroom teacher should select the book or 
books which are to be used as texts. If one 
textbook is to be used, the classroom teach- 
er might recommend two or even three 
books, any one of which would be satis- 
factory to her. While the superintendent 
properly reserves the right to recommend 
the final selection of books for purchase to 
the board of education, in a democratically 
administered school system he will seek the 
advice and help of his teachers. This im- 
poses an obligation on the teacher to be 
well acquainted with textbooks in her 
teaching field and to be familiar also with 
reasonable techniques of selection. 


A third suggestion is that if the class- 
room teacher is to have a voice in the selec- 
tion of textbooks, the administrators should 
make it possible for representatives of text- 
book publishing companies to show their 
new books to the teachers and to point out 
to them the merits of their books. Admin- 
istrators will need to arrange such confer- 
ences so that they will interfere with teach- 
ing duties as little as possible. In larger 
communities where it is necessary for com- 
mittees of teachers to assume responsibility 
for selecting textbooks for a large number 
of teachers, it may be desirable and ad- 
visable for the administrators to give the 
teachers some time off from their teaching 
duties, in order that they may discharge 
more effectively their duties of textbook 
selection. Such procedure could be justi- 
fied from an educational standpoint. 
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Finally, teachers who are given the re- 
sponsibility of selecting textbooks should 
make a careful study of the criteria for 
evaluating textbooks. ‘To be able to eval- 
uate a book in terms of objectives is not 
sufficient. There are certain standards 
which a textbook for a particular subject 
or grade should meet. ‘These standards in- 
clude such general features as local adapta- 
bility, subject-matter, arrangement and or- 
ganization, aids to instruction and study, 
mechanical features, and special features. 
To be somewhat more specific, there are 
certain questions which should be given 
consideration in selecting textbooks, re- 
gardless of subject, grade, or school level. 
Representative of such questions are the 
following: 

1. What is the background of experi- 
ence of the author or authors? 

2. Is the book consistent with the edu- 
cational aim and program of this partic- 
ular school? 

3. Is the content on the ability level of 
pupils of the age and grade for which it 
is intended? 

4. Is it written in simple easily under- 
stood language? 





5. Are the “self-helps” such as study 
questions and suggested activities sufficient 
to encourage and make possible independ- 
ent study on the part of the pupils? 


6. Is the organization such that the book 
is teachable? 

7. What provision does it make for ins 
dividual differences of pupils? 

8. What of its physical make-up—format, 
attractiveness, number and quality of illus- 
trations, etc.? 

Teachers or committees of teachers con- 
cerned with the selection of textbooks 
would in all probability find it helpful to 
construct a score card based on the points 
just enumerated, along with others which 
they might see fit to add to this list. 


An educational procedure in the selec- 
tion of textbooks is based upon three major 
considerations. First, the textbook or books 
selected must contribute effectively to the 
particular instructional program which 
has been planned for that school. Second, 
the selection should involve the participa- 
tion of classroom teachers. Third, use 
should be made of objective standards or 
techniques of evaluation. 


Sick Leave Regulations Adopted By Chillicothe 


- MEMBERS of the Chillicothe board of 
education, through their progressive think- 
ing, have advanced the teachers toward 
another step of security by adopting a for- 
ward looking policy on sick leave. ‘The fol- 
lowing sick leave regulations, according to 
superintendent of schools, E. F. Allison, 
are based on a study of the practices in 
this field in ten comparable Missouri 
schools. The ten schools studied were: 
Trenton, Maryville, Liberty, Carrollton, 
Richmond, Excelsior Springs, Cameron, 
North Kansas City, Nevada and Brookfield. 

The provisions adopted by the board are 
somewhat more liberal than some of the 
other schools studied with the exception of 
one school which allows more cumulative 
but fewer current days for sick leave. 

The regulations as adopted by the Chilli- 
cothe board are as follows: 

I. Absence on Pay 

Employees may be absent on pay for the 
following reasons: personal illness, critical 
illness of employee’s own family, quaran- 
tine or court service. 
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II. Pay for Absence 
Pay for absence shall be full pay for ten 
days for the school year 1943-44, not more 
than seven of which may become cumula- 
tive and seven full days in each succeeding 
school year beginning September 1, 1944, 
for any reason listed in Section I. 


III. Cumulative Days 

Any full day’s pay not used in any school 
year becomes cumulative (the total never 
to exceed twenty-eight days) and subject 
to use at any later date for personal illness 
only, attested by physician’s certificate after 
all days provided in Section II have been 
consumed. 


IV. General Provisions 

A full day’s pay shall be deducted for 
any absence in excess of current sick leave 
set forth in Section II or the accumulated 
sick leave set forth in Section III. 

Boards of education who take such steps 
as the above in the field of teacher welfare 
are doing a great deal to attract and hold 
in the schools competent and qualified 
teachers. 
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Activities of a School at War 


= STUDENTS AND FACULTY Of Smith- 
Cotton High School in Sedalia, Missouri, 
are aware of the fact that our country is 
at war. 

First of all, they are buying stamps and 
bonds to further the war effort, and the 
school now flies the Treasury Department’s 
Schools-at-War flag which signifies that at 
least 90%, of the students have purchased 
stamps or bonds in a single month. For 
both November and December, the record 
shows that over 96% of the school’s en- 
rollment were purchasers, the faculty, of 
course, being 100%. The amount of sales 
for those two months was $3813.15. 


Letters to Service Men 


which has been 
is the monthly 


very 
letter 


Another 
favorably 


project 
received 


to all former Smith-Cotton students who 

are now in the service of their country. 
The letters, which numbered 230 at the 

last mailing, go to all parts of the world. 


Sixty or seventy letters have been received 
from boys on the list and all of them re- 
flect pleasure at being remembered by their 
Aliant Mater. Most of them express it in 
these words, “It’s a swell idea. Keep them 
coming.” One boy on a submarine says, 
“Our amusement while at sea consists of 
growing long beards and hair and listen- 
ing to old phonograph records, so how’s 
about hurrying along a copy of “The 
Smith-Cotton Serviceman”? 

A teacher in the English department 
writes the letters, calling upon others for 
contributions, the sports news, for ex- 
ample, being written by one of the coaches. 
The members of a sophomore English class 
do the mechanical work of addressing the 
envelopes, folding the letters, and placing 
them in the envelopes. The girls in the 
principal’s office do the mimeographing 
and the school’s general fund supplies the 
financial support, although one contribu- 
tion of ten dollars was received from a 
public-spirited citizen who is interested in 
the project. Keeping in touch with the 
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boys wno once were students in Smith- 
Cotton is well worth the effort and expense 
necessary to maintain this project. 

The feature of Smith-Cotton’s school-at- 
war program which impresses most visitors 
to the building is the large display case 
which is the first thing one sees as he enters 
the main entrance of Smith-Cotton. 


Inside the case, which is made of beau- 
tifully polished walnut and is continually 
lighted by fluorescent lighting, there is an 
American flag on a standard at each end. 

The right side of the case is devoted to 
the faculty members who are in service. 
Resting on glass shelves are the photo- 
graphs of nine Sedalia teachers who are 
now serving their country. 


The left side of the case is devoted to 
former students of the school, and, since 
it is impossible because of lack of space, 
to show the photographs of all who are in 
service, only those are shown who have 
given their all or whose fate is still un- 
certain. On the upper shelves of this side 
of the case are thirteen photographs of 
those who have made the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. One of these is a girl, 
and one is a faculty member. Below these 
thirteen are seven photographs of boys who 
have been reported as missing in action 
and six who are now prisoners of war. 

The central part of the case is at present 
devoted to the school’s record of stamp 
and bond sales. 

Smith-Cotton’s students are 100° in 
membership in the Junior Red Cross and 
are participating in Red Cross activities, 
so, altogether, there is no doubt that the 
whole school is trying to help the home 
front make a record of which the ones 
who have gone from us to the battle front 


will not be ashamed. 
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Two Goals To Go: 


Secure 10,000 Members in NEA 
Raise $14,500 for NEA War and Peace Fund 


= TEACHERS have two objectives 
to attain on the professional front. They 
are the enlisting of 10,000 members in the 
National Education Association and the 
raising of a $14,500 quota for the National 
Education Association War and Peace 
Fund. These goals can be achieved with- 
out straining the pocketbook or energy of 
any teacher. They can’t be reached how- 
ever unless all teachers take seriously their 
professional obligations and then do some- 
thing about this responsibility. 

Missouri is lagging behind other states 
in raising its share of the War and Peace 
Fund of $600,000. Back in October seven- 
teen states had already raised their state 
quotas. At the present virtually every state 
is under the wire except Missouri. Some 
states contributed twice the amount set as 
their goal. Pennsylvania went over the 
top with $48,600. 

Thanks to the War and Peace Fund the 
following projects and campaigns are un- 
der way: 

The Federal Aid for Education cam- 
paign is making the best progress it has 
ever made and is bringing important edu- 
cational needs to the attention of leading 
laymen. 

A campaign is underway to keep pres- 
ent teachers on the job and to recruit 
worthy candidates for teacher preparation. 

A nationwide campaign is underway to 
improve teachers’ salaries. 

The Defense Commission is developing 
throughout the nation an important series 
of community conferences of leading cit- 
izens. 

The Educational Policies Commission is 
going forward with a greatly strengthened 
program to help win the war and the 
peace. 

Let’s meet Missouri’s obligation. Con- 
tribute your share of that $14,500 today! 


The slogan from the start of the cam- 
paign has been “Let Each of Us Say, 
I GAVE—Whether it be My Pay for a Day 
or a Dollar.” Send your contribution to— 
NEA War and Peace Fund, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Teachers need to be members of their 
local and State Education Associations, but 
their professional horizon should not end 
here. ‘Teachers need nationwide profes- 
sional status. Every Missouri teacher should 
be a member of the National Education 
Association. Only 5,855 were members last 
year. The goal is 10,000 for this year. 

In return for the small membership dues 
of two dollars teachers receive the NEA 
Journal each school month, receive the ad- 
vantages of working with better prepared 
teachers and in more effective schools, gain 
a part in winning the war and peace, ben- 
efit from research activities, enjoy the add- 
ed strength which better public under- 
standing gives the schools, and receive the 
protection of a well organized association. 

If you have not already joined the Na- 
tional Education Association, fill in the 
following blank and mail it today. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASS’N 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Application for Membership 
Address for 
The Journal 


This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $2. 














The Missouri State Teachers Association will hold a reception for visiting super- 
intendents of the American Association of School Administrators at the Regional Con- 
ference in Kansas City. The reception will be held in the Little Theater of the Municipal 
Auditorium at the close of the First General Session on March 8. 
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The “T” Formation in Guidance 


‘de FAMOUS “TI” FORMATION played a 
prominent role as a defensive weapon in 
the field of guidance long before its debut 
as an offensive formation in football. ‘The 
excellent programs of testing, counseling, 
classification and placement being carried 
out by several branches of the Armed Serv- 
ices have made school administrators and 
teachers cognizant of the need for improved 
programs of guidance in the schools. These 
Services are requesting information from 
the schools concerning their former stu- 
dents which is frequently not contained in 
the records of the traditional school. The 
Educational Experience Summary Record, 
a personal information blank devised by 
the Army officials and the United States 
Office of Education, provides much of the 
personal data about inductees needed by 
the Armed Services. This card, however, 
must be regarded as temporary and does 
not mitigate the failure of schools to have 
adequate personal inventories of all stu- 
dents as a permanent part of the indi- 
vidual’s cumulative record. Industrial per- 
sonnel men and Army classification officers 
frequently express amazement that the 
schools attempt to prepare students for life 
in a competitive society without objectively 
determining their abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, strengths and weaknesses. In a 
scant two years the Army and Navy have 
developed programs of personalized train- 
ing and guidance which have proved to be 
highly effective. For the past two decades 
the schools have worked toward the same 
objective with varying degrees of success. 


Most school administrators and teachers 
are vitally interested in providing indi- 
vidual students with the most effective per- 
sonalized education possible. In many in- 
stances the famous ““T’” formation has been 
the barrier to success. The fact that the 
“T” formation in guidance is founded on 
several fallacious notions on the part of 
many educators makes it nonetheless a real 
obstacle. 


The members of the “T” formation in 
guidance are negative characters which may 
be stated as lack of Time, lack of Teachers, 
and lack of Training for guidance on the 
part of teachers. Let us examine the fallacy 
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of Time in the guidance program. A recent 
survey in Missouri indicates that very few 
schools lack sufficient time for carrying out 
effective guidance programs. For every 
teacher-hour available daily, adequate guid- 
ance can be provided for a minimum of 
sixty students. A ratio of one teacher-hour 
to sixty students will allow sufficient time 
for building a personal inventory for each 
student, assembling and disseminating oc- 
cupational information, and counseling 
with each of the sixty students at least once 
each semester. 

A school with an enrollment of three 
hundred students will usually have a min- 
imum of ten teachers. Present-day cur- 
riculum arrangements will usually allow 
at least five teachers one period each daily 
in which they are not engaged in classroom 
instruction. Ten teachers in a school of 
three hundred can be regarded as a low 
estimated minimum; likewise, five free 
teacher-hours daily is below the average 
expectancy. 

A second factor in the fallacy of the 
“T” formation in guidance is that of teach- 
er shortage. Day after day visitation to 
representative schools convinces one that 
ome schools are operating with larger 
student-teacher ratios than in peacetime. 
This situation does not always increase the 
number of classes assigned to teachers 
though it obviously does increase the size 
of classes. This condition does not in most 
cases prevent teachers from having the tra- 
ditional “free” period. It should not, there- 
fore, interfere with guidance plans which 


would be expected to exist in normal times. 
Students in general are experiencing a 
period of apprehension common to crises 
which touch the lives of so many people. 
They face a pressing need for assistance 
from teachers in meeting their educational, 
vocational, and personal problems. We are 
not fully meeting our responsibility as 
teachers if we fail to weave into our edu- 
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cational program the organization and 
techniques for providing skillful personal 
guidance. 


The third factor in the fallacy of the 
“T” formation in guidance is that of teach- 
er training in guidance. It must be granted 
that not all teachers have had as much as 
one course in the basic principles and prac- 
tices of guidance. This fact does not pre- 
clude the possibility that much effective 
guidance is done by teachers who have 
not had formal training in guidance. Ef- 
fective guidance is, in general, based upon 
a knowledge of the contents of the stu- 
dent’s personal inventory, a knowledge of 
sources of occupational information, and 
some knowledge of the basic elements in 
conducting a good interview. Ample liter- 
ature exists in these three fields to enable 
a teacher interested in assisting students 
on an individual basis to gain a sufficient 
knowledge of these three primary functions 
to take an active and effective part in the 
school’s guidance functions. In-service 
training in guidance for the classroom 
teacher is available through the State De- 
partment of Education in most states. Most 
states have in the Department of Educa- 
tion a division of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance which is prepared to 


provide in-service training for teachers in- 
terested in assisting with the guidance pro- 
gram. 


What happens to the factors of Time, 
Teachers, and Training under examina- 
tion? Time is eliminated as an obstacle in 
most cases when it is recognized that rela- 
tively little teacher time is required. Analy- 
sis of the class schedule in most schools will 
probably show adequate time for guidance 
on a sixty pupil-teacher ratio. 
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The problem of lack of teacher-time for 
guidance may be overcome in many in- 
stances by increasing the size of classes 
to a reasonable maximum. The present 
tendency for enrollments to reduce some- 
what in yore to the reduced avail- 
ability of teachers minimizes this prob- 
lem. Since curricula are decreased and less 
diversified as school enrollments decrease, 
some teacher time may be freed for guid- 
ance purposes in many schools experiencing 
gradually reduced enrollments. 


The absence of teachers trained in guid- 
ance may tax the ingenuity of school ad- 
ministrators to provide in-service training 
or staff members. However, leadership for 
such training is available in most states. 
Teachers should be encouraged to secure 
basic training by attending college or uni- 
versity summer sessions. Many universities 
and colleges offer extension courses in guid- 
ance to groups of interested teachers and 
administrators. 


In many instances a fourth member of 
the “T” formation, the quarterback, is 
present in schools lacking adequate guid- 
ance programs. This fourth factor will be 
recognized as Tepedity. He is responsible 
for deferring the development of guidance 
programs by interfering with the calling 
of the starting signal. He is responsible for 


failure to overcome the imaginary barriers 
of Time, Teachers, and Training. He it 
is who undermines the morale of those who 
recognize the need of guidance for stu- 
dents. You will recognize him as the grem- 
lin of guidance, the one who stoutly main- 
tains, “We don’t have time for guidance; 
we're short of teachers; our teachers are 
not trained for guidance,” and on and on, 
ad infinitum. 


Your Association will send without charge SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY to 
any member of the teaching profession who is now serving in the armed forces. If you 
have a friend or a relative in the service to whom you desire the magazine mailed, 
kindly send us the name and complete address. 


We feel sure former teachers will appreciate having an opportunity to keep 
abreast of educational movements and educational events here in Missouri. 
Send communications to: 
Editor, SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
MSTA Building 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Federal Aid An American Tradition 


i ae S. 637, a bill authorizing Fed- 
eral aid to finance more adequately the 
public schools during emergency and to 
equalize educational opportunities, was un- 
der discussion in the United States Senate 
chamber, October 12, 1943, one of the 
members of that distinguished body de- 
clared that S. 637 “is a revolutionary pro- 
posal, probably the most revolutionary 
ever made to the Congress of the United 
States.” In subsequent debate it was also 
stated that Federal control of education 
would certainly follow Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

When thus examined, the inevitable 
conclusion is that Federal aid to, without 
Federal control of, education is a long- 
established American tradition. Neither of 
the two claims advanced by the opposition 
has a basis in fact. They have no historical 
background or standing. It would be futile 
for anyone to attempt to defend these 
claims in terms of American practices that 
have generally prevailed since the earliest 
days of this nation. 

Some of the historical evidence in sup- 
port of this viewpoint follows. 


Federal Aid Has Always Been Extended 
to Education 

The first important provision for Fed- 
eral aid to education was included in the 
Ordinance of 1785. This provision, largely 
as a result of the foresight of Manasseh 
Cutler, was reaffirmed in the Ordinance of 
1787. Out of these two great documents 
came a national policy of Federal aid to 
education that has been consistently ob- 
served by Federal government to the pres- 
ent time. 

The Ordinance of 1787 appropriated 
two townships for higher education. It set 
aside within each township one section of 
land for the ministry, another for schools. 
All of the thirty states, later formed from 
the territory north of the Ohio River and 
west of the Mississippi, received land grants 
specifically set aside for the support of edu- 
cation. Under the authorization made by 
the Ordinance of 1787, Ohio, admitted in 
1802, was the first state to receive land 
grants for educational purposes. Federal 
aid of this kind was granted other states 
in the years that followed. The magnitude 
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of land grants to education, and their im- 
portance in the development of public 
schools, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
“The domain granted specifically for 
schools by our national government to its 
thirty public-land states, 121,110 [square] 
miles, 1s larger than Italy, nearly two and 
one-half times as large as England, ten 
times as large as Maryland, and nearly 
twenty-five times as large as the state of 
Connecticut.” 


Some of the more important land grant 
acts are the following: Ordinance of 1785; 
Ordinance of 1787; act of 1848, which 
granted sections 16 and 36 of each town- 
ship for education; numerous acts, begin- 
ning in 1802, ceding salt lands for the 
support of education; the internal improve- 
ment land grant act of 1841 which resulted 
in nine of 19 states using part or all of the 
proceeds for schools; the swamp land act 
of 1850 which made grants to 15 states, 
12 of which applied proceeds to education; 
the first Morrill act of 1862 and the second 
Morrill act which Congress passed in 18go. 
These are some of the more important au- 
thorizations granting lands for the support 
of public schools. They are by no means, 
however, a complete listing of the acts of 
Congress which extended aid of this kind. 


The Federal government has not limited 
its aid to schools to land grants only. It 
has made many important outright grants 
of money. In 1802, Congress set aside from 
5 to 15 per cent of the proceeds from the 
sale of United States land for 29 states. Of 
this number, 19 used a part or all of these 
moneys for educational purposes. In 1833 
the U. S. Deposit Fund act distributed ten 
million dollars to the states. Some applied 
these grants to the schools. The Surplus- 
Revenue Loan Act, of 1837, returned ap- 
proximately 28 million dollars as “loans” 
to the states. Part of these funds were ap- 


1Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance 
in the United States, Swift. p. 59. 
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lied to education. The “loans” have not 

been called by Federal government. The 
Distribution Act, of 1841, provided mone- 
tary grants from the sale of public lands, 
thus extending the provisions of the act of 
1802, referred to above. In 1908, the Fed- 
eral Forest Reserve County Fund act set 
aside 25 per cent of the money received 
from the forest reserve for the states and 
territories for schools and roads. The Oil 
and Mineral Leasing act, of 1920, appro- 
priated from 20 to 3714 per cent of the 
proceeds from all Federal non-metallic de- 
posits to the public land states for roads 
and schools. Apportionments of money 
provided by the acts of 1908 and 1920, as 
between roads and schools, were left to 
the states. 


In addition to land grants and outright 
money grants for education, the Federal 
government has extended its help through 
subventions. By subvention is meant an- 
nual payments to the support of education 
for specific purposes. These are recurring 
and are dependable sources of school rev- 
enues that have a definite place in local 
and state school budgets throughout the 
nation. Among the most important sub- 
vention acts are the following: the Hatch 
act, 1877; Smith-Lever act, 1914; Smith- 
Hughes act, 1917; and the George-Reed 
act, 1929. The Hatch act appropriated 
money to promote scientific investigation 
and experimentation in local fields of ag- 
ricultural education. The Smith-Lever act 
appropriated money for the “diffusion of 
useful and practical information on sub- 
jects relating to agriculture and home eco- 
nomics.”” The Smith-Hughes act preserved 
many features of the Smith-Lever act and 
extended aid to a new purpose as well— 
vocational training. The George-Reed act 
extended the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes act in the area of vocational edu- 
cation. 


In the light of these facts, and many 
others of a like nature that would neces- 
sarily be noted in a lengthier review of 
Congressional acts extending Federal aid 
to education, it is pertinent to observe that 
if S. 637 is a “revolutionary proposal” it is 
then true that Federal government has 
since its birth been “revolutionary” in its 
sympathetic attitude toward the support of 
public education.—No! The truth is that 
S. 637—and its companion measure H. R. 
2849, pending in the House of Representa- 
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tives—is as truly American as our flag is 
American, as the constitution itself is. 


Federal Control the Exception 
The contention that Federal control in- 
evitably follows Federal aid to education 

is unsupported by the facts of history. 


-It is of the first importance to note that 
land grants to education were not accom- 
panied by Federal control. It is of the first 
importance to note that the outright grants 
of Federal moneys were not accompanied 
by Federal control. In the main, Federal 
subventions to education have been ex- 
tended without Federal control. There are 
some exceptions in the case of subventions, 
notably in the case of the Smith-Hughes 
act. By far and large, however, Federal aid 
to education has not meant Federal con- 
trol of education. This has been the case 
since the constitution itself came into be- 
ing. In this practice exists a national policy 
that has been tried and found to be sound. 
This policy should be continued and this 
is precisely what S. 637- H.R. 2849 proposes 
to guarantee. 


As a matter of fact, the proposed legis- 
lation goes farther in the direction of sup- 
porting the policy of Federal aid without 
Federal control than any measure that has 
been considered by Congress. Among its 
provisions is one that specifically prohibits 
Federal “supervision or control over any 
school or State educational agency with re- 
spect to which any funds are expended 
pursuant to this Act.” States sharing the 
benefits of the act are likewise forbidden 
to surrender state or local control over the 
schools to the Federal government or any 
of its agencies. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
the Federal government distributed $153,- 
572,186 to the states and territories for 
educational purposes. The Federal govern- 
ment did not go into the states and terri- 
tories and say, “Because you are receiving 
this help, Federal government must select 
your teachers, determine the courses of 
study, administer your school programs.” 
Public education will receive this current 
school year a significant amount of money 
from Federal government. But control of 
the processes and materials of education 
remains with local and state governments. 


In the light, therefore, of our history, it 
is clear that S. 637-H. R. 2849 coincide in 
their provisions with American practices. 
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Music For Fun 


ao IDEA OF FUN is a varying concept 
entirely dependent upon the personal taste 
of the individual so that music for fun 
is obviously a subjective affair as is every 
other form of pleasure. If this be true, it 
seems to me, that all forms of music 
naturally fall into the general category 
of “Music for Fun.” The type of music 
which any individual may choose as a 
medium for his enjoyment will depend 
upon the level of mental and social de- 
velopment which he has attained. The 
Cowhand will enjoy the crooning of a 
Western ballad. The colored man from the 
deep south will enjoy most of all some 
rhythmic spiritual. The intellectual will 
thrill to the exalting music of Brahms and 
Beethoven. The jitterbug will go “out of 
this world” over the current hit tune of 
the dance bands. Each in his own way, 
according to his varying capacities is mak- 
ing or hearing music for fun—his fun— 
her fun—the only type of fun each knows 
or perhaps is capable of knowing. This 
is good! 

We may as well be honest with our- 
selves. We live for fun—we want to do the 
things which we enjoy. However, the types 
of fun of which we are capable determine 
the kind of society in which we will live. 


to see 
raised 


Naturally, then, we would like 
the general levels of this fun life 
to what we consider more socially valu- 
able heights. Yet here is a danger. Too 
often we have assumed the attitude that 
anything which great numbers of people 
can enjoy spontaneously, and without a 
four-year course in appreciation must 
therefore be worthless. I do not deny that 
there is much music which is worthless, 
even dangerous to society. But I do deny 
that the serious musician must resort to the 
snobbish and often dishonest ivory tower of 
classicism for his standards of what is good 
or bad in musical taste. I should like to ask 
this pointed question: Are we always cer- 
tain that we personally enjoy all of the 
music we cheerfully place in the category 
of good music? 
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I believe it is very important to be 
spiritually refreshed by music. I believe 
anyone makes a mistake in “kidding him- 
self” into accepting anything just because 
it is recognized as cultural in the intel- 
lectual circles. It is a disconcerting fact 
that much of the music written by Brahms 
and Schubert, to mention just two com- 
posers, was written in and for the beer 
taverns of Germany, the night-clubs of 
the day, and the pay for these works was, 
as often as not, a meal and/or a few glasses 
of beer. 

Much of what we loosely term classic 
music today was the popular music of 
earlier centuries. 

It is important that we do not place 
our standards on a false level in the hope 
that we may thereby profit socially by 
impressing others with our erudition; or, 
in the hope that we may really make 
progress in the right direction by so doing. 
Insincerely feigning an appreciation for a 
class of music which one does not enjoy 
is perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way 
of ever attaining a genuine appreciation 
of that level. We must be sincere and hon- 
est in our approach. The only hope for 
permanent improvement of popular taste 
lies in our own honest pleasure in the 
music which fits us here and now. Progress 
is made by repeated experience and nothing 
is to be gained by pretending a pleasure 
which we do not really feel. I dare to 
mention this fault because I have been 
guilty of it and my experience has led me 
to believe it is a common one. 


No doubt, however, in any discussion 
of music for fun the real emphasis should 
be placed on the value of making music 
an active experience—the vital necessity 
of individual participation in performance 
itself. As in the field of athletics, I be- 
lieve the general public will derive greater 
benefit from its own efforts, amateurish 
though they may be, than it will from 
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the more nearly perfect performance of 
professionals. ' _ 

To be sure, professionals fill a definite 
need for inspiration and guidance. An 
inspired rendition by Heifitz on a Sunday 
afternoon broadcast must surely stimulate 
the many would-be violinists but the idea 
works two ways. As the highest peaks are 
to be found in the vast ranges of moun- 
tains—so are the most inspired artists to 
be found in an environment filled with 
enthusiastic amateurs. 

The public schools are yearly turning 
out great numbers of young Americans 
who have had experience playing in or- 
chestras, and bands, and singing in vocal 
ensembles. Why is it then that instead of 
using that experience when they reach 
adulthood, in informal get-togethers of 
quartets, or trios for their further enjoy- 
ment, instead of spending an occasional 
evening at home in relaxed musical pleas- 
ure, Singing or playing for their own 
amazement as it is frequently phrased— 
they fall back into the class of the passive 
listeners and switch on the radio or juke- 
box. True, such experience as they have 
had in school, in church choirs, and in 
music clubs makes for more consumers of 
music with better taste but if the results 
stop there the job is only half-done. In 
the final analysis it is the more beneficial 
to the individual and more fun for him 
to produce than to consume. As the re- 
vivalist sings, “Tis far more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Perhaps the fault may lie in the em- 
phasis given, in all this youthful experi- 
ence, to public show and display. ‘Too 
many of us have placed the desire to dem- 
onstrate the artistic performance of the 
few, ahead of the desire to make music 
a practical and personal release for the 
emotions of the individual. We have placed 
the desire to make it a display ahead of 
the desire to make music a hobby to be 
used throughout life as a source of en- 
joyment and social pleasure. And here is 
my key note of Music for Fun in a wartime 
world. 

Wartime conditions have brought a 
resurgence of communal enterprise, of 
communal spirit. It is a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the human animal that what 
he most enjoys he most enjoys in company 
with another, or others. Particularly, when 
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he is under the strain of emotional tension 
he needs the release which a common bond 
of interest and enthusiasm in an informal 
group activity can give him. The joining 
together of 3 or 4, or a hundred hearts 
in an unselfconscious burst of song lends 
refreshment to the participant which can- 
net be surpassed by any other tonic or 
stimulant. Perhaps the most satisfying 
medium in this regard is the repertoire of 
songs which have become the favorites of 
a generation—songs which carry within 
themselves memories, associations, or just 
down right jolly good fun. The need has 
never been more apparent for the musi- 
cians to come forward with a concrete con- 
tribution toward communal spirit, unity 
and individual morale. Every club, every 
circle of friends, every meeting of a com- 
munity group should not be without its 
opportunity to have a few minutes of 
relaxation in singing together—a chance to 
relieve the tension or our Own more or 
less unhappy lot in this great world con- 
flict. 

The War Manpower Commission gives 
us an insight into the value of this very 
idea when it tells of the therapeutic effect 
on nerves and morale of the soldiers at 
the battlefronts when they are able to 
snatch a few random minutes of fun and 
relaxation out of the hell of front-line 
positions simply by singing in harmony 
our own American songs. 





COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture of this issue is 
reproduced from a teacher recruit- 
ment poster. The original drawing 
was made by a staff artist of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. The poster is 
being distributed to schools in Mis- 
souri. 

The distribution of the poster rep- 
resents one of the projects of the 
Policy and Plans Committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
in its program of action to secure 
good teaching personnel in our class- 
rooms. 

If you desire one of these posters 
for display in your room or building, 
they are available from your Associa- 
tion in any quantity needed. 














Education is the Key 


WW ex A GREAT SURGEON who is at the 


same time something of a neurologist and 
psychologist, pays tribute to educational 
processes as the main hope of a consider- 
able group of children whose lives are 
often tragic to the extreme, teachers may 
well give ear to what he says with pro- 
found respect. Such was precisely what 
happened at Elias Michael School in St. 
Louis for two days in December when 
nearly 200 delegates gathered from the 
Middle West to discuss with Dr. Winthrop 
Phelps of Baltimore the plight of children 
afflicted with cerebral palsy and spastic 
paralysis. 
The conference was 





By ALBERTA CHASE 
Executive Secretary 
Missouri Society for Crippled 
Children 
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sey and other eastern states where services 
for these children have developed far be- 
yond anything in more western states, he 
showed how there are seven cerebral palsy 
children born every year in any community 
in each 100,000 of the population, that 
the number is constant in both rural and 
urban sections, and that we always have 
these children continually being added to 
the population. 





planned by the Missouri 
and St. Louis Societies for 
Crippled Children with 
the cooperation of the St. 
Louis Board of Education 
and the teachers at ‘“Mich- 
ael.” It was executed with 
the help of teachers and so- 
cial workers in St. Louis 
and Kansas City, led by 
Dr. Phelps himself during 
the conference. The pro- 
fessions participating were 
drawn in point of numbers 
mainly from social work 
and teaching. In addition 


Of interest to teachers 
was the emphasis he placed 
upon the difficulty of de- 
termining the child’s true 
handicap, because so fre- 
quently in addition to the 
“spastic” and “athetoid” 
condition that so many of 
them endure—which makes 
it so difficult to exercise 
voluntary muscular control 
that it’s like riding in the 
back seat of an automobile 
driven at tremendous speed 
over a very rough road and 
trying to write at the same 











psychologists, public health 
nurses, occupational and 
physical therapists, orthopedic surgeons, 
pediatricians, and speech specialists attend- 
ed in considerable numbers. The attend- 
ance ranged from Dallas, Wichita, and 
Oklahoma City to Memphis, Indianapolis, 
Nashville, and Chicago. All teachers in 
Missouri having “spastic” children in their 
“special” classes—Kansas City, Joplin, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, and Springfield—attend- 
ed as did the orthopedic nurses from the 
State Crippled Children’s Service, and 
physical therapists from Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

The first day Dr. Phelps led the discus- 
sion around the causes and the incidence 
of cerebral palsy. Basing his estimate upon 
surveys that have been made in New Jer- 
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time—they suffer sight and 
hearing defects. So we fre- 
quently have the handicap of inability to 
control their speech muscles sufficiently to 
form words added to the inability to hear 
a word pattern accurately. Yet many of 
these children are normal or above nor- 
mal in mental capacity and are retarded 
because of their abnormal experience and 
environment. 

Many of these children are either over- 
protected by or dependent upon their par- 
ents or are rejected by them and society. 
Patience and understanding are primary, 
Dr. Phelps says, and the teacher, working 
with the parent, is often the key that un- 
locks the door to an individual who will 
otherwise remain a prisoner for life. ‘They 
should be neither favored nor excused, ac- 
cording to Dr. Phelps, as discipline is 
usually their one hope of salvation. Some 
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of them become completely rehabilitated, 
develop hobbies as well as trades and pro- 
fessions, and lead practically normal lives. 


Among the suggestions that came out of 
the two-day conference which might eventu- 
ally pave the way for more complete diag- 
nosis, treatment, and training of these chil- 
dren in Missouri were: An “in-patient” 
center in one or two of the larger cities 


cerebral palsy individual known as the 
“athetoid” likes to work with people; the 
“spastic” likes to work atone, according to 
Dr. Phelps. As an illustration of the latter 
we recall the “spastic” boy near Maryville 
in whom the Missouri Society and its com- 
mittee there were interested for many years 
who succeeded in going through the public 
schools because of the understanding and 





a where the child can remain for a period devotion of an early grade teacher and 

es, he while psychologists, orthopedists, therapists, who finally ran a successful turkey farm. 
palsy and others determine his precise assets. The conference was given further value 

— (Special use of the Binet test is required to the delegates by comprehensive bibli- 
I and in each case, he says.) Then there should ographies which were collected along with 
have be “out-patient” centers where he may re- a considerable library at the Michael School 
ed to turn with his parents regularly for check- with the aid of Miss Marian Strauss, teach- 

ups and further advice and planning. (Such er, and the National Society for Crippled 

ichers are conducted regularly in Wyoming with Children. A rather full report was printed 
laced considerable success it is said.) Finally aid in the December Bulletin of the Missouri 
f de- : . oe . oy . 
ores must be given, even after public school Society for Crippled Children, St. Louis, 
» fre. education is assured, in finding a vocation a copy of which will be furnished any Mis- 
0 the that will fit such assets as remain. The  souri teacher upon request. 

toid” 
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aa TEACHERS STILL IN WAR WORK 

1 the Christian Science Monitor: When Miss Peabody was asked at a recent 
obile parent-teacher meeting if she didn’t regret giving up her vacation job in an 
peed airplane factory, she replied: “Not at all, you see, I've merely transferred from 
and one phase of war work to another.” Miss Peabody, who happens to be a high- 
same school teacher, voiced a vital though little recognized fact. She can point with 
and pride to a long list of “graduates” now in uniform, as well as to another group 

' fre- she is studying to don it. 

y to America is far from being a militaristic nation, but its schools seem capable 
Bee: of turning out not only such generals as Marshall and MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
a Patton, and Clark, but millions of lesser lights who, while they may not issue 
Me, orders, nevertheless carry them out with an individual initiative, resource, and 
al determination which is largely responsible for our military successes. 

and While Miss Peabody is no longer building planes, she is engaged in the 


equally important work of training youths who may some day fly them. And 
while Mr. Porter, who left his summer work in a munitions plant to answer 
the bugle call of the school bell, no longer loads shells, he is, in his chemistry 
classes, teaching youths to build blockbusters. In like manner, Miss Jobes of 
Algebra I, Mr. Johnson of Geometry II, and Mr. Marcus of Manual ‘Training 
and Mechanical Drawing are developing future fliers and precision bombers, 
the technicians who shall develop tomorrow’s combat planes, and the workers 
who build planes. for peace, as well. 

A metaphorical medal, then, to the thousands of teachers who have left 
their temporary (and frequently more remunerative) positions in defense plants 
to resume their even more important “war work” in school. 
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We are indebted to county and city superintendents and others for the names of 
teachers in the service forces of our country as listed below. This is a continuation of 
the list published in previous issues of this year and future issues will supplement this 
one. The compiling of such a list is difficult and we will welcome receiving the names 


of teachers omitted.—Editor 


Bates County 
Daniels, Lawrence 
Estes, Leland 
Fitch, Rodney 
Hilton, Glen 
McCartney, John 
Newman, Gordon 
Page, Charles M. 
Peterman, Melvin 
Reinheimer, Wood 
Simpson, Don 
Spears, A. B. 
Yuille, E. E. 


Cooper County 
3arnett, Glenn 
Birch, T. A. 
Blankenbaker, R. F. 
Boren, Elbert M. 
Esser, Harold Joe 
Gilbert, James P. 
Godfrey, Rollin E. 


McCollum, Clifford G. 


Morton, Byron 
Potter, Emogene 
Riley, George 
Smith, Aaron 
Thomas, Marvin 


Daviess County 
3eatty, Edward, Jr. 
Corn, David, Jr. 
Croy, J. Paul 
Holley, Lawrence R. 
Mansfield, E. W. 
McCurry, F. B. 
Minnick, Eugene 
Roberts, Charold 
Schmidt, Olin D. 
Short, Robert 
Simpson, Walter M. 
Tedlock, Randall 
Walker, Melvin 


Monroe County 
Elsberry, Russell 
Grubb. Vivian 
Hayden, Vernon 
Pevestorff, W. C 
Sproul, Barbara 
Thompson, Charles 
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Randolph County 
Chappel, Bess 

Haley, Kenneth 

Hill, J. Matt 

Malone, Waldo 
McCarrel, Ted 
McCormick, F. L. 
Spohrer, M. A. 
Thornburg, Martha Ann 
Voges, Bernard 


Reynolds County 
Alexander, Maurice 
3eck, Burrel 
3eck, Orville 
Bell, C. R. 
Camden, Gordon 
Camden, Oral 
Foster, Charles 
Gastineau, Gerald 
Hinch, William 
Huston, Bales 
Smith, Gilbert 
Walker, James 
Woolf, Adolphus 


Schuyler County 
3owles, Harry 
Gewig, Eugene 
Ketchum, Estel 
Ketchum, Hollis 
McCuskey, George 
Redman, Wilson 
Rhodes, Herbert 
Watkins, Duane 


Scotland County 
Buford, Joseph L. 
Cable, LaVerne 
Campbell, H. M. 
Cleveland, Harold W. 
Maddox, Delbert 
McNeal, A. I. 
Powell, Josee R. 
Smoat, James C., 
Turner, Noel 


Shannon County 
Saltz, Burton 
3unch, J. Paul 


Hedgpeth, Gerald 
Hines, James H. 
Holman, Norman 
Kinnison, Roy 
Lowery, Morell 
Perkins, Oscar N. 
Phillips, Glen 
Phillips, Lloyd 
Powell, Wayne H. 
Rayfield, Seaman 
Rayfield, Swiney 
Roberts, Joe W. 
Rogan, Clyde H. 
Seaman, Eugene 
Smith, Emerald 
Swiney, Tony 
Swiney, Willard 
Young, Elsea 


Shelby County 
Allen, Roy B. 
Cochrane, Victor 
Cox, Harold D. 
Friedmeyer, George 
Grubb » ho 
Law son, Edward 
McKinney, Robert 
Oliver, L. J. 
Schnelle, Walter 
Wood, Harlan 


Stoddard County 
Bradshaw, Kermit 
Estes, L. E., Jr. 
Ford, C. E. 


Taney County 
3eck, Oscar 
Brewer, C. D. 
Chase, John 
Coulter, Robert 
David, Byron 
Deckatd, Olin 
Endicott, Leo 
Henson, Earl 
Ingenthron, Elmo 
Stottle, T. J. 
Wolf, Herbert 
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TEACHING As A CAREER 

The Policy and Plans Committee at its 
meeting on Saturday, January 29, recog- 
nizing the serious problems facing the 
teaching profession, initiated a program to 
stimulate more careful consideration of 
teaching as a career with particular empha- 
sis on the recruiting of desirable candidates 
for the profession. 

Holding the profession together is the 
number one problem facing public educa- 
tion in this country. Good schools and 
good teachers are synonymous. The coop- 
eration of all is required to develop an ap- 
preciation of teaching as a career that will 
cause teachers to remain in the profession 
and attract worthy candidates to it. 


g 


COMMITTEE MEETING 

The Committee for the Defense of 
Democracy ‘Through Education and Pub- 
lic Relations met at the Teachers Build- 
ing in Columbia on Saturday, February 5. 
The chief item of business was the N. E. A. 
membership campaign. It is hoped that 
Missouri will reach her quota of 10,000 
members. 


g 


LEGISLATION 

The Legislative Committee of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association met on 
February 18, looking toward the develop- 
ment of a legislative program for the next 
session of the General Assembly. 

Many topics were discussed such as re- 
tirement, finance, certification, compulsory 
attendance, sick leave, auditing, uniform 
accounting, and clerical aid for county sup- 
erintendent’s office. 

Sub-committees were appointed to study 
the various items and to prepare needed 
legislation for approval. 


g 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

The following committees had reported 
their recommendations to the Convention 
by February 17: 

Military Affairs 
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Suffrage and Elections 

Impeachments and Removals From 
Office 

Initiative and Referendum 

Public Health and Public Welfare 

Agriculture and Conservation 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

Bill of Rights 

None of the Committees dealing directly 

with educational provisions has reported 
to date. The Convention has started de- 
bate on reports of committees already filed. 

It appears that the report of the Com- 

mittee on Education may include the fol- 
lowing recommenadtions: 

1. A relaxing of age limits giving the 
General Assembly the authority to 
prescribe within the age range of o 
to 21 years. 

A provision making possible the es- 
tablishment of area schools. 

A lay bi-partisan state board of edu- 
cation of eight members to be ap- 


pointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate. 
The liquidation of the permanent 


county school funds. (Several dele- 
gates in the Convention think that 
in the future, penalties, forfeitures, 
and fines should go into the general 
revenue fund of the county. The 
amount involved is at least $400,000 
annually and we believe it should 
continue to go for educational pur- 
poses.) 

That the present provision of setting 
aside not less than one-fourth of the 
state revenue for the support of pub- 
lic schools be retained. (You will re- 
call that your Committee on Consti- 
tutional Revision recommended that 
the figure be raised to one-third.) 

It seems that the Committee on Taxa- 
tion is seriously considering the re- 
commending of additional tax lee- 
way for current school purposes. 

It is again suggested, if a delegate lives 
in your community, that you discuss reg- 
ularly with him the work of the Conven- 
tion. 





Our Teacher Poets 


THE PASTURE FERRIES 


| KNOW A Boy, he used to be 

A noisy little fellow 

Who held his head so proudly up 

With its thatch of tawny yellow. 

He used to play along this brook 

That is banked with button berries, 

And here he had a fleet of boats 

He called his “pasture ferries.” 

His boats were made of cornstalks, fixed 

With string and whittled willows, 

And here he sang his battle songs 

To his fleet upon the “billows.” 

This little boy is over there, 

Grown tall and brown and fearless, 

And now I read his brief gay notes 

With eyes I must keep tearless 

Because his teacher must not show 

That her very heart is weeping; 

She must only let this sailor boy 

Know that for him she’s keeping 

A service flag within her heart 

While far seas he is sailing. 

He must only know she smiles 

And loves—while never failing 

To pray that he may be safely brought 

Through shells and bombs and thunder 

Of war, to peaceful homely scenes 

Like his “pasture ferries” yonder. 
—MAE TRALLER 

Everton 


AMERICA GIVES ALL 


I HE PEOPLE of America are giving their 
all 

To preserve the rich heritage of our race; 

Father, husband, and son have answered 
the call, 

To crush tyranny and set justice in its place. 


The mother stands by the vine-trellised 
post, 

Waving a silent farewell to her son. 

She has already sent two others to the coast, 

To become cannon fodder for a Nazi gun. 


The father fondly holds his small daughter 

In tender embrace, perhaps, for the last 
time. 

The world can little guess the stark terror 
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That fills his heart at this miserable time. 
The young wife staunchly smiles to the last, 


As her stalwart husband joins the long 
ranks. 

Her few hours of happiness are past; 

She must bravely toil and smile and give 
thanks. 


The sweetheart sheds bitter tears of sorrow, 

As she loses what she holds most dear. 

The silent days cannot be replaced tomor- 
row; 

The young life has been touched with fear. 


The people of America are giving their all 
To preserve the rich heritage of our race; 
Father, husband, and son have answered 
the call, 
To crush tyranny and set justice in its place. 
—FAUNA OVERLAY 
Cowgill 


JUST BETWEEN YOU AND “I” 


i SHOULD BE institutions 
Where children learn to read, 
A place where they can study books 
And get the things they need. 


There should be institutions 
Where children learn to: write, 

And spell and count and figure, 
And work with all their might. 


The school’s an institution 
The dictionary states, 

A place for teaching children 
Who come within her gates. 


Ah, Webster, you’re mistaken; 
It’s no such thing today. 

The school’s an institution, 
But in a different way. 


It’s there to help in every way 
To win a lasting peace; 

So Clarence collects papers, 
And Susie brings in grease! 


And now big sis and brother 

Their schoolwork too are stopping 
To take a job in a downtown store, 

So grownups can go shopping. 
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Now don’t misunderstand me, 
I love my country too; 

But I think knowledge gained from books 
Is quite worth-while, don’t you? 


And so it seems the kiddies 
Should have a place, perhaps, 
Where they could learn to read and write 
As a means to combat Japs. 
—S.W. 


WASHINGTON 


A: I saT turning idly through 
An old school-scarred history book, 
A well-conned page again I found, 
And paused, attracted by its look. 


School as Usual 


) THE HEAVY BOMBING of London 
in September 1940, some enterprising mer- 
chant placed this sign, “Business as Usual.” 
It was soon discovered that merchants who 
were claiming that they were conducting 
business as usual were not putting forth 
sufficient effort to help win the war. Theirs 
was a narrow viewpoint and failure to rec- 
ognize the issues that faced their nation 
and humanity. 

Teachers who are so intent upon pur- 
suing an antiquated course of study and 
conduct “School as Usual” are not alive to 
the potentialities that present themselves 
almost daily. 

So often one hears teachers complain of 
the interruptions of the routine of school 
by the necessity of participating in the war 
effort. Being highly conscientious teachers 
they feel keenly the time taken from the 
study of the Balkan Peninsula to gather 
scrap, collect waste paper or sell War 
Stamps. They have been so schooled along 
the lines of the “Sabre Toothed Tiger 
Curriculum” that any deviation from the 
outline as laid down by the department of 
education cuts to the quick because it pre- 
vents them attaining a goal set up as a 
standard. 

They fail to see that the geography les- 
sons that appear in the news each day are 
much more vital than what she has been 
teaching and is much more easily taught 
than the geography of the same country 
as it appears in the textbook. ‘Teachers 
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It was the scene at Valley Forge, 
A winter landscape bleak and drear; 
And ‘round a camp-fire burning low, 
Some ragged soldiers hovered near. 


Each tragic face a story told, 
Of courage strange that could not die; 
For in the background was perceived 
Another presence . . . standing by. 


O Washington! The dauntless one! 
Inspiring still, be now as then: 
“First in war, first in peace, and first 
In the hearts of his countrymen!” 

—ALICE Roop 


Springfield 





By KENDALL J. WENTZ 
Principal, Horace Mann School 
St. Louis 


— ® 





of arithmetic struggle through stocks and 
bonds and give problems that deal with 
abstract figures and run into incompre- 
hensible amounts but fail to correlate the 
current bond drive with everyday class- 
work and thereby lose an opportunity to 
develop a wholesome interest in the sale 
of War Stamps. 

A course of study is a fine thing. It gives 
the embryonic teacher a guide to follow 
until such time as he becomes proficient 
enough to blaze his own trail and draw 
from the material that presents itself daily. 

School can’t be run as usual and there 
is no need to shun the interruptions if one 
is skillful enough to correlate them with 
the work that should be presented. One 
teacher can use the collection of scrap iron 
in the study of science and mathematics 
in studying the process of mining or smelt- 
ing it. Another teacher may use it as a 
lesson in citizenship. The English teacher 
may ask for essays written about the ex- 

eriences had in collecting it. The same 
is true of paper. The study of making 
paper is very interesting and there are 
many films that may also be shown. 

Not “School as Usual,” but “Better 
Schools than Usual.” 
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“> ITEMS OF 





Mrs. Clyde Perkins has been elected a teach- 
er in the McGregor elementary school in 
Springfield. 





Mrs. Emil Klemme, teacher of the Crenshaw 
school in Boone county, has resigned her posi- 
tion because of ill health and the pupils of that 
school are now attending the Hartsburg school. 





Bs Roscoe R. Gibson, vocational agriculture 
teacher in the California public schools, has en- 
listed in the Navy. 





Mrs. Grace Robertson was recently elected 
to teach in the Doling elementary school in 
Springfield. 





Charles Stroble has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Brosely public schools. He succeeds 
Mr. G. I. Clark who recently resigned. 





L. E. Ziegler, superintendent of Columbia 
public schools, was recently re-elected by the 
board of education and given a two-year con- 
tract. ‘ 





Mrs. Mary Pirkle Dillard has been named by 
the Springfield board of education to teach in 
the Tefft school. 


INTEREST ~& 


Carol Jane Johnson of Lebanon has been 
employed to teach the Conn school of Laclede 
county. She succeeds Miss Vera Maddux who 
resigned. 





Mrs. Maxine Millsap Warren has been named 
by the Springfield board of education to teach 
in the Jarrett school. 





fs Ralph Capps, elementary principal at Dexter 
for the past five years, has been inducted into 
the Army. He is stationed at Camp Callan, San 
Diego, California. 


Herbert Loyd of Caruthersville has been em- 
ployed by the Dexter board of education to re- 
place Mr. Capps. Mr. Loyd was recently con- 
nected with the Farm Security Administration. 





Lovetra Jane Hobbs has been appointed as 
an English teacher in the Senior high school 
at Springfield. 





Mrs. Eula Moore has been employed to fin- 
ish the remaining term of the Bolles school in 
Laclede county. Mr. Sol Jones, the former 
teacher, due to ill health, was unable to con- 
tinue his work. 


Makes learning to spell well important 


OAKA 


and bY] 


‘My Spelling 


New spelling books for Grades 2 to 8 furnish a thoroughly valid list of im- 
portant words in natural settings related to the pupil’s school, home, and 


community experiences. $0.52 each. 


‘My Wonkbook Spelling 


Identical with the clothbound edition in word lists, method, and organization, 
but in workbook form which allows adequate room for pupils to do their work 


in their own books. $0.32 each. 


Prices are subject to the usual discount. 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. GINN AND COMPANY 
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C. D. Mitchell, Missouri representative for 
the Iroquois Publishing Company since 1937, 
was recently appointed to the faculty of Central 
College, Fayette. He began his work with the 
College on February 21. His duties include 
teaching economics for one term and serving 
as field representative during the remaining 
portion of the school year. 


= L. Buford Thomas, coordinator in the Mex- 
ico public schools, has been accepted by the 
Navv with a commission as Lieutenant (j. g.). 
He reported for duty February 15. 

Mrs. L. Buford Thomas has been appointed 
coordinator during Mr. Thomas’ absence. 





S. Carrie Downing, teacher of English and 
social science in the Auxvasse high school, has 
resigned. Miss Downing was teaching her fif- 
tieth year and according to superintendent of 
schools, C. A. Craig, was an excellent teacher. 

Grace Jones of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been elected to succeed Miss Downing. 








Jack Truitt has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of 
chemistry at Park College. 
Mr. Truitt was formerly em- 
ployed at Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Mrs. James B. Bartholomees 
has been employed by the 
Blue Springs board of educa- 
tion to teach English and 
speech in the high school. 
Mrs. Bartholomees has just 
returned from spending more 
than a year with her husband, 
Captain James B. Bartholo- , 
mees, who is now on foreign 
duty. available. 

Mrs. Ruth Hough resigned 
the English and speech posi- 
tion at Blue Springs in order 
to join her husband who is 
stationed at an Army Air 


base in Montana. 
) GRADES 4-5 AND 6 
H k 7 We are willing to let Practice Readers prove themselves in practice. 
_f0race New am, formerly { Sample lesson packet contains: 5 separate lessons, Teacher's Manual, 
of Carrollton, Missouri, has Score Sheet, Key to Answers, Pupil's Record Book — will be sent FREE 
been elected instructor of mu- } for trial. Give number of pupils. 


sic in the Marceline high 
school. He replaces Mr. 


) 
Leonard Griffin who resigned , WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


MAKES LEARNING EASY 
Every book is a genuine delight to pupils. Every lesson is developed in 
terms of child experience. Actually, language study becomes a joyful 
5 adventure to pupils who use Webster Language. Grades I to Vill. ) 


January 14 to go into defense 
work, 


Leonard T. Rollins, serving 
his third year as superintend- 
ent of schools at Odessa, has 
been elected to a similar posi- 
tion in the Butler public 
schools. Mr. Rollins succeeds 
Roi S. Wood who resigned to 
become superintendent of 
schools at Joplin. 
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A post-war spelling program ready for your use today. A dynamic, 
yet systematic and balanced program created to meet the needs of 
« your pupils’ basic writing needs, and to develop a spelling ability that 
is part of their general language growth. Successor to the famous 1936 
GOALS IN SPELLING now in use from coast to coast. Grades Il to V 


Test PRACTICE READERS 


IN YOUR CLASSROOM FREE 


Claude R. Short, superintendent of Concordia 
public schools, has been elected to a similar po- 
sition at Odessa. He succeeds Leonard T. Rol- 
lins who resigned to become superintendent of 
schools at Butler. 





ms F. Harlan Bryant, principal of the Nevada 
high school for the last year and a half, has 
been commissioned at Lt. (j. g.) in the Navy. 
He reported for duty about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 





Mrs. Nannie Coward has been named county 
superintendent of schools for Greene county 
by Governor Forrest C. Donnell. She succeeds 
her husband who died January 7. 

Mrs. Coward has assisted Mr. Coward in the 
office for the past several years. 





James O. Cordray, superintendent of the Com- 
petition schools, has received a commission in 
the Navy as Lt. (j. g.) and reported for duty 
on February 15. Mr. Cordray was assigned for 
his induction training at the University of Ari- 
zona. 


NEW io4a4 EDITION 


““GOALS in SPELLING’’ 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS, (3) MO. 

















EXCLUSIVE FEATURES that account for the enthusiastic 


acceptance of T FARNING ARITHMETIC 


me 


A simple presentation of the fun- 
damentals of arithmetic—clear and 
concise explanations, short and un- 
derstandable problems—a_ feature 
welcomed by both teachers and 
pupils, 

2. A problem development that really 


% PLAN NOW TO ADOPT 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


teaches pupils to “THINK BE- 
FORE FIGURING.” 

More exercises and related 
lems than any other series. 
A workable plan for prevention of 
weaknesses, rather than a compli- 
cated, theoretical, diagnostic and 
remedial program. 


prob- 


_— 


eg ng 








David White has been appointed assistant in 
the physics department at the Maryville State 
Teachers College. He graduated from the col- 
lege in 1940 with a major in physics and minors 
in science and mathematics. He previously 
taught navigation in the ground school of the 
pilot training program at the college. 





Virginia E. George, grade principal for the 
past seventeen years in the Albany public 
school, has been elected to a position in St. 
Joseph and assumed her new duties February 7. 

Mrs. Arvol A. Adams is substituting as ele- 
mentary principal until a new principal can be 
elected. 





Nora Brisley, teacher of social studies in the 
Laddonia high school, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Government in Washington, 
a 

Clyde Moore. superintendent of schools, 
writes that a successor has not been found for 
Miss Brisley’s position and her teaching duties 
have been divided among other teachers. 





Mrs. Richard Kinder has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Brosely high school to fill the va- 
cancy created when her husband was inducted 
into the Navy. 

Louise Scarbourgh has been elected by the 
board of education to teach the history and 
citizenship classes formerly taught by Mr. Kin- 
der. 
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Mrs. Anna M. Cornwell, a teacher in Fergu- 
son, Missouri, for the past twelve years, has 
been elected to teach history in the Climax 
Springs high school. 





Mrs. Ruth Lash has been elected by the board 
of education at Helena, Missouri, to teach inter- 
mediate grades. Mrs. Lash was formerly a 
student in the Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Mrs. Lucille Crompton, the former teacher, 
has gone to work in a defense plant. 





Caroline Donnelly of Slater is the author of 
an article in a current issue of “The Instructor.” 
The article describes a health unit as carried 
out last year with her second grade group. 
Pictures show children of the group engaged in 
activities which were carried on in the class- 
room. 





Anna Winter, fourth grade teacher, Haw- 
thorne school, University City, Missouri, is the 
author of the article entitled “The Role of Mod- 
ern Elementary Education Through a Study 
of Pioneer Life of Missouri” which appeared 
in the June, 1943, issue of “The Instructor.” 

This article suggests how pioneer work may 
offer a wealth of stimulating activity, not only 
in pioneer research, but in highly creative self- 
directed integrating activities. 





Mary L. Hollister, principal, Gladstone school, 
Kansas City, attended a meeting of the joint 
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to teach, adaptable to any course of study. 


New York City 





The BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


The 57 Basic Science Unitexts now available offer a complete basic science program 
from the primary grades through the junior high school... 


Write us for descriptive booklet. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Representative: Glen Harrison, Tiger Hotel, Columbia, Missouri 


Series 


By Bertha M. Parker 
and 
Glenn O. Blough 


Twelve New 
Titles Now 
Ready! 


a program flexible, easy 


San Francisco 








committee of the National Council of Parents 
and Teachers and the National Education As- 
sociation which met in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 7 and 8. 


Miss Hollister and five other members of 
the joint committee were guests at a luncheon 
meeting at the White House with Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as host. According to Miss Hollister 
Mrs. Roosevelt has a keen understanding of 
the limitations of education because of the lack 
of public support and she is also aware of the 
things needed in the way of post-war planning 
for education. 


PUBLISH SCHOOL PAPER 


The journalism class of the Philadelphia 
high school is publishing a school newspaper 
which serves as the high school and also the 
community newspaper according to word from 
superintendent of schools, Carver Forrest. The 
paper is mimeographed. 





STAMP AND BOND SALES 
HIGH AT ORRICK 


During the recent Fourth War Loan Drive 
the 140 students and 7 teachers in the Orrick 
public schools purchased $4,405.45 in stamps 
and bonds according to superintendent of 
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schools, Jonah Long. The sales made to the 
Sophmore class was the highest totaling $1,- 
364.45. 





LUNCH PROGRAM 


The New Frame public school at Biehle has 
90% of its pupils participating in the school 
lunch program. The school has an enrollment 
of 83 students. 





WESTPHALIA AND LOOSE CREEK 
ENROLL 100% IN THE NEA 
The teachers of Westphalia and Loose Creek 
school systems have enrolled 100% in the NEA 


for 1943-44. 





PLEASANT HILL SCHOOL BURNS 

The Pleasant Hill school building in Wash- 
ington county burned January 20. Miss Mar- 
garet Snelson, teacher, is holding classes tem- 
porarily in the Pleasant Hill Church. 





POWER PACK PERIOD 

The Albany school designated January 18, at 
10:00 a. m., as the Power Pack Period for sell- 
ing bonds and stamps. 

According to superintendent of schools, Arvol 
A. Adams, the students sold more than $3,800 
worth of bonds and stamps during this one 
period. 








SUNMER SCHOO) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1944 SUMMER SESSION 


July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry,Classicaland Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education. 
Emphasis on education for and in the post- 
war period. 

Special features include Plays and Movies, 


Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 

The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


“UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name ee re oa 
St. and No.___ 
City and State_— 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS TO BE 
PURCHASED BY LOCAL ASSOCIATION 

The Laclede County Community Teachers 
Association, through the officers and Executive 
Committee, recently voted to use some of the 
money in its treasury to purchase books for a 
county professional library. 


CONTRIBUTE TO INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS FUND 
The Mountain Grove public schools were the 
first unit in Wright county to turn in their 
contribution to the Infantile Paralysis Fund. 
The schools raised a total of $101.21. 


PICTURES 


Motion picture films on the American Re- 
publics are available through the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Motion 
Picture Division, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York, and The Inter-American 
Center of St. Louis, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis 
1, Missouri, and through The Inter-American 
Center of Kansas City, 916 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 











HIGH SCHOOL BONDS PAID 


The Harrisonville high school has paid its 
last installment on bonded indebtedness in- 
curred in the construction of the present school 
building erected in 1925. The original bond 
issue was for $67,500. 

The school district is as yet not out of debt 
as there are outstanding bonds on the new 
auditorium. 


AWARDED MINUTE MAN FLAG 


30th of Marceline’s elementary schools, Park 
and Central, have been awarded the Minute 
Man Flag by the Missouri War Finance Com- 
mittee, according to a statement from Mr. W. E. 
Chapman, superintendent of Marceline public 
schools. 





STAY IN SCHOOL ‘WEEK 

In order to impress upon parents and school 
people the patriotic obligation as well as the 
personal benefits of staying in school, the St. 
Louis public schools sponsored a “Stay in 
School Week” for their city. The week of Jan- 
uary 16-22 was designated the period for stress- 
ing the importance of education and the future 
security which it provides for boys and girls. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Students from four Missouri schools were 
among those receiving honorable mention in 
the Science Talent Search conducted by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. Those 
recognized in Missouri were Rosemary Ander- 
son, Bethany public high school; Myron Mor- 
gan Thomason, Wm. Chrisman high school, 
Independence; John Jeffery Moon, Southwest 
high school, Kansas City; Norma Jean Blank- 
enbaker and John M. Head, Kirkwood high 
school. 

Students receiving honorable mention awards 
are in many instances given college scholar- 
ships. 
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DESERT VICTORY 


Desert Victory, the outstanding film on desert 
warfare, is now available to users of 16mm, 
sound projectors. This official British Army 
film records General Montgomery’s advance 
from El Alamein to Tripoli. The running time 
is 65 minutes. The service fee is $2.50. Write 
the British Information Services, 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





CAMERON SCHOOL RANSACKED 

The Cameron high school building was en- 
tered January 27 by parties evidently bent on 
malicious destruction of property. 

The culprits broke desks, opened and scat- 
tered papers and books, took money from the 
librarian’s and principal’s desks, broke tools 
and other equipment in the manual training 
department and pried open files. 

The local authorities have not made any ar- 
rests. 





CARDWELL TEACHERS STUDY 
REMEDIAL READING 


The Cardwell elementary school has been 
working on a program of remedial instruction 
in reading, according to L. G. Keith, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The Cardwell faculty and the Arbyrd faculty 
have made arrangements to hear Dr. Ullin W. 
Leavell speak to them on reading problems this 
month. Professor Leavell of George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, 
supervises one of the foremost Reading Clinics 
in the country. 





DR. FRANCIS G. CORNELL APPOINTED 
TO U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION POST 


The appointment of Dr. Francis Griffith Cor- 
nell to the position of Chief, Research and 
Statistical Service, Vocational Education Divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education, has been an- 
nounced by Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt. Dr. Cornell succeeds the late Dr. 
Giles M. Ruch. 

Dr. Cornell, who received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, in 1936, for 
the last 3 years was Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production Workers, 
U. S. Office of Education, in charge of research 
and statistics. 





WARTIME COMMENCEMENT HELPS 
The NEA Division of Publications has for a 
number of years published each January what 
has been known as the Vitalized Commence- 
ment Manual. Last year it was called the War- 
time Commencement Manual. This year it is 
entitled the Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual. It contains summaries of a large num- 
ber of the best 1943 programs submitted by 
schools throughout the country, scripts of four 
Programs, selected references, and other sug- 
gestions. 72 p. 50c. 
_Order from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Our teachers are so much a part of 
peace-time and our normal, every- 
day American way of living, many 
of us sometimes overlook the fact 
that the teaching of our children is 
one of our most important war jobs. 


America’s teachers know this and 
accept this responsibility but we 
thought now is a good time to recall 
it to the mind of the general public. 
And, this we are doing through our 
national advertising media so that 
credit can go where credit is due— 
to Today’s teachers. 








SCHOOL LUNCH RECIPES 


A new recipe handbook, geared to wartime 
rationing and probable food supplies is avail- 
able free from the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C 

Teachers who take part in planning or pre- 
paring school lunches will find this pamphlet 
of considerable worth. 





MISSOURI TEXTBOOK MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Missouri Textbook Men’s Association 
met at the Tiger Hotel in Columbia, February 
5, and elected the following officers: president, 
Henry E. Detherage, World Book Company, 
Jefferson City, Missouri; first vice-president, 
Aaron Botts, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Springfield, Missouri; second vice-president, 
F. L. King, American Book Company, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; secretary-treasurer, Paul 
Vaughan, Allyn and Bacon Company, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Association are L. L. Lichliter, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri; Sam _ Sprout, 
Rand McNally and Company, Webster Groves, 
Missouri; and Everett Deardorff, Macmillan 
Company, Springfield, Missouri. 

Mr. Deardorff was president of the Associa- 
tion the past year. 


BRADLEY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


B. W. Bradley, superintendent of schools, 
Center consolidated district, Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation at the closing session of the annual 
meeting in Columbia, February 5. 


C. J. Burger, superintendent of schools, Wash- 
ington, is the new vice-president. M. C. Cun- 
ningham, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, was re-elected secretary; Mr. Everett 
Keith, executive secretary of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, was re-elected treasurer, 


L. E. Ziegler, superintendent of schools, Co- 
lumbia, was elected a member of the Policy and 
Plans Committee and retiring president, W. A. 
Deneke, became an ex-officio member. 


Hold-over members of the Executive Com- 
mittee include W. W. Carpenter, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; and Loyd Grimes, assist- 
ant state superintendent of schools, Jefferson 
City. 

H. S. Thomas, superintendent of schools, 
Maryville; A. G. Capps, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; T. D. Adams, superintendent of 
Rockhill school, St. Louis; E. E. Camp, super- 
intendent of schools, Monett, are hold-over 
members of the Policy and Plans Committee. 





° > == en, 
- e 
AUuU>AM+O? 
IS THE SUREST ROAD TO 
PERMANENT PEACE 


a SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering 
all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is placed on wartime as well as post-war educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories 
—offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. Special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary, and 








First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
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higher educatio = A —Y Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
S . bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 715 
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Administration Building. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis l4#, Minnesota 
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DR. DOW ASKED TO MAKE 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
LATEST BOOK 


Dr. Gustave Cohen, head of the Conference 
of Pontigne held at Mt. Holyoke College last 
August, has asked Dr. Blanche Dow, head of 
the foreign language department of Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, to make an 
English translation of his latest book, “La 
Grande Clarite du Moyen Age.” This book, 
the English title being, “The Great Light of the 
Middle Ages,” comes from the Canadian pub- 
lishing house L’Arbre in August. 

Cohen, former professor at the Sorbonne, 
now a refugee in America, is dean of Arts and 
Letters at the New French graduate school in 
New York City and a visiting professor at 
Yale. Dr. Dow studied under him at the 
Sorbonne. 





CLARENCE HIGH SCHOOL PUBLISHES 
MILITARY SERVICE HONOR ROLL 


The Clarence high school has recently issued 
a military service honor roll booklet of former 
graduates and students of the school who are 
now in service. Superintendent Davis Acuff 
and Miss Wilma Galbreath, teacher of com- 
merce, have written a foreword of greetings to 
those in service. 

The high school has 122 former graduates in 
the military service. Of this group 21 have 
commissions and a few others are in officers’ 
training schools. 

Of the 137 boys who have graduated from 








the school in the past ten-year period, 86 are 
now in the service or have been. 





CABLE NAMED PRESIDENT 
MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Dr. J. Ray Cable, professor of economics at 
Washington University, St. Louis, for twenty 
years, has been named president of Missouri 
Valley College at Marshall. He assumed his 
duties February 1. 

Dr. Cable succeeded Dr. George P. Baity who 
has been acting president since the retirement 
last summer of Dr. Thomas W. Bibb. 

The new president, a native of Freeman, Mis- 
souri, was graduated from the University of 
Missouri in 1913 and received his Master’s De- 
gree in education from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1917. 





CONTEST FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The League of Nations Association announces 
the eighteenth national competitive examina- 
tion for high schools dealing with the problem 
of “Organizing the World for Peace.” Exam- 
inations in this contest will be given at local 
high schools on the morning of March 24, 1944, 

Cash prizes of $400, $100 and $50 will be 
awarded to first, second and third place win- 
ners respectively. 

For complete information address inquiries 
to Education Committee, The League of Na- 
tions Association, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. 











SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


+How about 
doi : 


tor him? 


*e’s away at camp and he wants 
to tigress home. There will be a 
better chance for him if you will 
limit your own nighttime use of 
Long Distance to really urgent calls. 


This is especially important 
between 7 and 10 o'clock each night. 
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WARREN COUNTY TEACHERS MEET 


The Warren county teachers met for their 
annual all-day instructional meeting on Jan- 
uary 28, and participated in a program arranged 
by county superintendent of schools, Eli F. 
Mittler. , 

Speakers on the program were Dr. C. A. 
Phillips, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
Lynn Hummel, director of fine arts education, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City; 
Arthur Summers, state director of supervision, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City; 
and Clarence E. Amen, district supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Columbia. Miss 
Sallie Pattison of the Kirksville State Teachers 
College gave a reading demonstration. The eve- 
ning session of the conference was addressed by 
Robert (Bob) Hill. 

Plans were made at the meeting for the giv- 
ing of a second set of achievement tests in War- 
ren county. The dates set were March 31, April 
7 and April 14. 





“POP RINGS THE BELL” 

That education is a good investment, bringing 
rich returns to the community and everyone 
living in it, that the schools of today face new 
problems of teaching which call for more ade- 
quate teaching equipment, and_ better-paid 
teachers, is the theme of a new sound motion 
picture which will be shown throughout the 
country to taxpayer groups in the interest of 
American schools. 

This film, two reels in length, was produced 


for The National School Service Institute by 
The Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, and the 
two hundred members of the Institute have ar- 
ranged to have prints in 16mm. available. The 
picture will be shown in cooperation with 
schools, school systems, educators and educa- 
tional organizations before civic associations 
and clubs, parent-teachers service clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other taxpayer groups. 

The title of the picture is, “Pop Rings the 
Bell—Dedicated to America’s Future—The 
Youth of Today.” 

Detailed information regarding this film and 
its showings may be secured by writing to The 
National School Service Institute, Shop 307, 
The Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

—By Lyne S. Metcalfe 


NAVY CITES HADLEY 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 

Hadley Technical School of St. Louis has 
been cited by the Navy for its work in train- 
ing naval personnel in what is believed the first 
such award made to any public school in the 
country. 

Considered on a par with the Army-Navy 
“FE” pennant for excellence in production award- 
ed to industrial plants, the citation commends 
the school for a “job well done” and is signed 
by Rear Admiral John Downes as commandant 
of the Ninth Naval District. 

Since the navy training courses started at 
the school in June, 1941, 3,140 men have been 
graduated from electrical courses in which they 
learned how to handle, maintain and repair elec- 











Boone County Teachers Credit Union 

Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 

Clay County Teachers Credit Union 

Cole County Teachers Credit Union 

Eliot (Washington University) Credit Union 

Jackson County Teachers Credit Union 

Maplewood School District Credit Union 

Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union 

St. Francois County School Employees Credit 
Union 

St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union 





UMBRELLA MAN 


CREDIT UNION 


CREDIT UNIONS are owned and operated 
by teachers and employees of the school dis- 
tricts in which they are located—not for profit, 
not for charity, but for SERVICE. 


PERSONAL LOANS from $5.00 to $1,000.00 
at low interest rates. No red tape. No delay. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 


MEET THE 


emblem of the 


St. Louis Progressive Teachers Credit Union 
St. Louis Teachers Credit Union 

School District of Webster Groves Credit Union 
Southeast Missouri Negro Teachers Credit Union 
Southwest Teachers Credit Union 

Springfield Teachers Credit Union 

Teachers (Kansas City) Credit Union 
University Credit Union (Columbia) 

University City School Employees Credit Union 
University of Kansas City Credit Union 
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trical equipment on navy craft from PT boats 
to battleships. 

At present there are 750 navy men attending 
the school under instruction of 37 teachers pro- 
vided by the Board of Education and 10 naval 
officers. It is expected that the program will be 
expanded to care for 1000 students by April 1. 
The thirtieth company to finish the course was 
graduated recently. 

A high naval officer here said he understood 
Hadley was the first public school in the coun- 
try to be honored with such a citation.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


AMERICAN LEGION H. S&S. 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 
NATIONAL FINALS AT KEMPER 

Plans for the national finals of the seventh 
annual high school oratorical contest sponsored 
by the American Legion are now under way 
in Missouri. 

Elimination contests have been held in high 
schools, counties, districts, and zones and the 
state finals are scheduled for March. 

The winner of the state contest will be eligi- 
ble to participate in the regional contest to be 
held between April 7 and 14. 

The regional contest winners will participate 
in the national contest scheduled for April 17 
at the Kemper Military School in Boonville, 
Missouri. 

The contestant scoring highest in the opinion 
of the judges in the final national contest will 
be awarded a four-year scholarship and other 
finalists will receive substantial scholarships. 





Teachers are enthusiastic about 


READING FOR 
INTEREST 


A Basal Reading 
Series for 
Grades I-VI 


Like the children themselves, teach- 
ers delight in the beauty and color 
of these books. They know that 
they can rely on the authority of the 
distinguished authors and educators 
who have collaborated to make this 
series ideal for today’s children. 
Paul Witty, general consultant. 





Ten Books, complete with Charts, 
Sentence, Phrase, and Word Cards, 
Readiness Book, Practice Books, and 
Teachers Manuals—one for each grade, 
and a General Manual. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave. * Chicago 16, IIl. 
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FORMER MISSOURIAN TO 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Dr. Forrest E. Long, chairman of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education at New York 
University, has been named director of the 
School and College Divi- 
sion of the National Safe- 
ty Council. 

In his new capacity 
Dr. Long assumes active 
direction of the Council’s 
expanded program among 
schools and colleges. 





- 


Dr. Long brings to his 
“new position many years’ 
Bexperience in various 
phases of education. From 
1915 to 1917 he taught 
high school mathematics 
and science in Missouri 
and Kansas. Upon _ his 
discharge from the Army following World 
War I, he became principal of the Junior-Sen- 
ior High School at Atchison, Kansas. Dr. Long 
was made head of the Department of Secondary 
Education at the University of Tennessee in 
1923. In 1924 he went to Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis as associate professor of edu- 
cation. Since 1929 he has served as editor of 





Forrest E. Long 


The Clearing House. 
He holds an A.B. Degree from William Jewell 
College, 1917. 





Selecting Arithmetics? 


For 1944-49 


see the new 


NUMBER STORIES— 
STUDY ARITHMETICS 


by 
Studebaker 
Findley 
Knight 
Ruch 





SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 














EXECUTIVES EXECUTIVE 


Nickolaus L. Engelhardt 


Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, the new president 
of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, has earned the high honor not merely 
by his eminent achievements in the field of edu- 
cation and civic affairs but also by his per- 
sonality. 

Born in Connecticut and receiving his aca- 
demic degree at Yale, he held a variety of edu- 
cational positions before going to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. There he earned 
his doctorate and was rapidly promoted by suc- 
cessive stages to a full professorship. Two 
years ago he was granted leave to become 
an Associate Superintendent of Schools in New 
York City, the only person to hold that title 
who has not come up through the city system. 
His chief responsibility in his present position 
is planning a building program that will call 
for an expenditure of millions of dollars. 


Besides carrying on his regular teaching Dr, 
Engelhardt was Associate Director of the Divi- 
sion of Field Studies and also of the Advanced 
School of Education. In the former capacity 
he carried on surveys of some of the most im- 
portant school systems in our country, making 
constructive recommendations for improving 
the educational programs and for planning 
buildings that are models of architecture and 
convenience. 





CHANGES IN RATION ORDER FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


On January 17 the OPA announced a new 
plan for school lunches by which America’s 
school children are assured more generous 
amounts of food. 

School lunch programs received, heretofore, 
allotments of food by much the same plans as 
commercial eating establishments. By the new 
ruling, allowances are based on the number of 
persons served and the amount of food cur- 
rently used, rather than on the amount of food 
used in December, 1942. 

Schools should apply to local rationing boards 
immediately to secure increased allotments. Ap- 
plications are made on Form OPA R-315. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE OFFICERS 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, re- 
cently held in Cincinnati, Roy W. Goddard, 
Dean of Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, 
was elected president of the Association to suc- 
ceed Jesse P. Bogue of Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont. Mr. Goddard has been Dean 
of Rochester Junior College since 1925. Other 
officers were elected as follows: Vice-President, 
Anne D. McLaughlin, Registrar of Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College, Washington, D. C.; 
Executive Secretary, Walter Crosby Eells, 
Washington, D. C.; Convention Secretary, Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore Junior 
College, Maryland; additional members of Ex- 
ecutive Committee to serve until 1947, Jesse 
P. Bogue, Green Mountain Junior College, Ver- 
mont; and David B. Pugh, Supervisor of Un- 
dergraduate Centers, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 





614 North Skinker 





EW VICTOR 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


now available fo schools. 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 
Attention: RAY SWANK 


Delivery within 60 days 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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“31! GROUP INSURANCE 


Who ts Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 


Anal A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 
Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

secieatl For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
onerous all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 

nection with the members’ insurance. 
etofore, Is a Medical Examination Required? 
pe None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
aber of under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
d cur. is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 


of food Is This Assessment Insurance? 

board No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
Ap- the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Sixteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 


Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 


of the 
no cash or loan value. 


Ps, re- . ‘ . ‘ ° 
ddard, Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
1esota, fee of $1.00. 

oO suc- P ° . Pp ° 

J unior remium remium 


Dean 
Other 
sident, 
etown 
» Co 
Eells, 
Theo- 
J unior 
f Ex- 
Jesse 
, Ver- 5.81 

f Un- Rates are available for other age groups. 

" Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 


Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 

claims, 242 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $797,000 since 1927. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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A Distinguished and Outstanding Publication 





The American Health Series 


By 
Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker-Abbott-Pryor 


Already Published — A Separate 
Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


Health Series already have 
been accorded a distinctive and leading adoption record 
in city, town, and county school systems, and have been 
adopted in seven states having the state-adoption method. 
Since the books of this new series bear recent copyrights, 
this adoption acceptance shows the vital present-day con- 
cern, the country over, in the major importance of health 
education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of 
is of greater significance than_ that 
education. With increasing clearness, teachers, school 
administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders 
ere recognizing the important contributions which schools 
make to the health of children and to the health of 
communities. These contributions are made through mod- 
ern programs of health education. The American Health 
Series is designed to Serve in such programs. 

The publishers welcome 
your nikepaae in books of The 
for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 


Books of The American 


American schools today 
dealing with health 


correspondence concerning 
American Health Series 





Just Published 
New 1944 Texts 


Trilling-Nicholas 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 


text that covers 
which students 


$1.80 list 


A consumer education 
consumer commodities 
buy and use. 


Brown 


YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


A new-type basal text for the guidance, 
orientation, or community civics course. 
$1.80 list 


Crisp 


HEALTH FOR YOU 


A new functional high school health text 


based on BE HEALTHY. $1.80 list 
Send For Your a 


J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


New York 





CAPTAIN THOMAS J. RUCKER, JR., 
AWARDED DISTINGUISHED 
FLYING CROSS 


Captain Thomas J. Rucker, Jr., of the United 
States Army Air Corps has been awarded the 
Distinguished-Flying Cross by the order of the 
Secretary of War. 

Captain Rucker is on leave of absence from 
the Cleveland high school in St. Louis city. 
At the time of his enlistment he was serving 
as science teacher. 

The citation to Captain Rucker issued in 
General Orders No. 50 and signed by General 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, is as follows: 

Award of Distinguished-Flying Cross 

Captain Thomas J. Rucker, Air Corps, United 
States Army. For extraordinary achievement 
while participating in aerial flights from Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, through March, 1943. As an air 
transport command pilot, Captain Rucker flew 
more than 1,000 hours in pioneering flights in- 
cidental to the establishment of air routes across 
Africa and the Middle East. During this period, 
key personnel and large quantities of vital ma- 
terial were transported expeditiously over un- 
mapped terrain where landing facilities and 
navigational aids were practically nonexistant. 
Despite the fact that unarmed transport air- 
planes were on many otcasions flown over areas 
where the risk of enemy interference was ever 
present, the entire assignment was completed 
without accident or injury. Captain Rucker’s 
high devotion to duty, coupled with outstand- 
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ing airmanship, contributed materially to the 
accomplishment of a mission of extreme im- 
portance to the war effort of the United Na- 
tions, thereby reflecting great credit on himself 
and the Army Air Forces. 





MAPLEWOOD-RICHMOND 
HEIGHTS CONTESTANT WINS 
FIRST IN ORATORY CONTEST 


Lloyd Welden, Jr., of Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights high school, won a $500.00 War Bond, 
February 14, for the best oration by a Missouri 
high school student on “Why should young 
Americans systematically save by buying war 
bonds and stamps to the full extent of their 
ability.” 

The contest finals, sponsored by the State 
War Finance Committee, included seven entries. 
Other finalists and their prizes in War Bonds 
were: 

Robert Varner, Fayette, second, $200; Walter 
Marsh, Plattsburg, third, $100; Olive Albrecht, 
Willard high school, fourth, $75; Bob Shank- 
lin, Columbia, fifth, $75; Jules Dolgin, McKin- 
ley high of St. Louis, sixth, $50; and Eddie 
Ziegler of Manual High and Vocational school 
of Kansas City, seventh, $50. 





ARMY-NAVY TEST MARCH 15 


The third Army-Navy College Qualifying 
Test will take place in schools and colleges at 
9 o'clock, Wednesday morning, March 15, 1944. 
The test provides a basis for the selection of 
students for the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy College Program. 

Since students attend colleges at the expense 
of the Army or Navy, the respective programs 
present an unprecedented opportunity for every 
qualified high school graduate to receive col- 
lege training regardless of financial status and 
solely on the basis of his abilities and the needs 
of the armed services. The fields most critical 
include medicine, dentistry and engineering. 

Taking the test does not constitute enlist- 
ment in either branch of the armed services. 
High school and preparatory seniors in their 
last term, college students not now enrolled in 
any Army or Navy program and graduates of 
high or prep school are eligible for the March 
15 test if they reach their 17th but not their 
22nd birthday by July 1, 1944. 





RULING ON USE OF COLORED 
MARGARINE IN SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has ruled 
that cafeterias and other types of lunchrooms 
which are operated by a State or political sub- 
division thereof through the public-school sys- 
tem for the purpose of feeding students or em- 
pPloyees may color white margarine and serve 
it without incurring Federal tax liability. These 
cafeterias and other types of lunchrooms may 
also mix margarine with peanut butter or with 
honey and serve it to pupils and teachers in 
a school lunch program without incurring Fed- 
eral taxes. 
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Now Ready 


q SEVENTH AND 
2) EIGHTH YEARS 


of 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


by Wolfe-Hamilton-Geyer 


Latest additions to the Enjoying 
English high-school series, in use in 
274 Missouri high schools. Now you 
can get for seventh and eighth years 
such famous Enjoying English fea- 
tures as 

The Experience Theme 

Flexible organization 

A wealth of exercises 

Stimulating cartoons 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


Represented by D. H. KAY, 
4240 Holly St., Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR YOUR PROGRAM 


Show the sound film “Backing Up 
the Guns.” 

Ideal for P. T. A., and Civic Club 
Programs. 

Let the people in your district see 
the school’s contribution to the war 
effort. 185,000 Missourians have al- 
ready seen this picture. 


Available in: 

16mm. size, 15 min. screening 

time. 

35mm. size, 5 min. screening 

time. 

You pay only transportation 
and insurance. 


Missouri State Teachers 


Association 
Columbia, Missouri 











HICKEY ELECTED CHAIRMAN 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Philip J. Hickey, acting superintendent of in- 
struction of the St. Louis public schools, was 
elected chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
its meeting held at the 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
February 18. 

Mr. Hickey has served 
the St. Louis schools in 
various positions since 
1923. He was appointed 
by the board of educa- 
tion to his present posi- 
tion as acting superin- 
tendent on September8, 
1942. He has been ac- 
tive in the work of the 
State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, having served 
on the Executive Committee and was a member 
of the Legislative Committee during the past 
two years. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF NORTHWEST MEET 
Not just to sell one another do County Su- 
perintendents of Northwest Missouri get to- 
gether, but rather “to exchange ideas and set a 
pace,” is the opinion of Mrs. Jewell Ross Davis, 
director of publicity, Northwest State Teachers 
College, Maryville, to whom we are indebted 
for the following. 


Philip J. Hickey 











MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term May 16 - July 21 
Short Term July 25 - August 25 


Low Cost—$85.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $45.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Pre-induction courses and program offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 

Splendid Dormitory Facilities 

and Delightful School Life. 

Enter This Spring and Make 

Additional Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. S. H. Jones 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 


In the fall and again on February 7, the sy. 
perintendents spent a day at the State Teachers 
College. President Uel W. Lamkin opened the 
meeting, not with a greeting, but by sharing 
with the guests of the College information he 
has gathered from state and national leaders 
in education. 

Then J. A. Boucher of Livingston county, 
asks each speaker to announce his own subject, 
and keeps the closing hours in mind. 

How to supply capable teachers to those 
school boards who have no applicants and can 
find none appears to remain a problem of first 
consideration with the County Superintendents, 

W. H. Burr of Nodaway county contended 
that he spent much time getting some persons 
out of the schools and keeping some others out 
as demands became many and rather desperate, 
meaning that those not qualified crept into the 
schools, and that, too often through special 
examination certificates. 

Another said five beginning teachers in his 
county gave notice recently that they were 
quitting the profession come the end of the 
school term. The superintendent would not 
venture one reason but gave several; among 
them, not trained to teach therefore, the job 
became too difficult; better pay in other jobs; 
and unhappy living conditions with little chance 
to get much of social contacts in the country. 

G. Frank Smith in speaking on “Significant 
Opportunities of the County Superintendent” 
told how he starts a series of meetings with 
the school boards of his county beginning March 
lst and running through March 17 when each 
member of every board comes to the super- 
intendent’s office. Each board stays from two 
to three hours, discussing new laws, forms 
and school affairs. He says one of the prob- 
lems they work out is the budget for the next 
year, including such items as teacher’s salary, 
textbooks, library and instructional supplies, 
fuel, light and janitor’s salary, transportation, 
health problems, music and other auxiliary ex- 
penses, insurance, payment of bonds, payment 
of interest. 

That one superintendent of Northwest Mis- 
souri had been asked to drive out to a country 
church and preach once a month called to mind 
of Earle Teegarden, state supervisor, that coun- 
ty superintendents do so much more on their 
jobs than is called for by law that it is little 
wonder that they are always considered one of 
the leaders of the county. 

In discussing laws and policies affecting the 
teachers and school boards, W. F. Tompkins 
called attention to the fact that the purpose of 
State Aid is to raise the levels beyond just a 
common school by adding to the district funds 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Columbia, Missouri 
We cooperate with a selected group of teachers 
who are worthy of better teaching or admin- 
istrative positions. Last year we recommended 
teachers in 33 different states. This is a good 
year to secure promotion. 


BYRON COSBY 
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enough to enable the board to hire a good 
teacher and to buy good equipment. 

Dean J. W. Jones of the Teachers College 
faculty urged the County Superintendents to 
be ready with definite plans for the Northwest 
Missouri district for rural education in the post- 
war period and proposed that those plans in- 
clude attainable goals in: Economics factors 
affecting rural life, recreational program for all, 
rural church programs, library facilities for all, 
health program, and type of teachers desired 
and curriculum desired. 

Superintendents present were: Mrs. Sylvia 
Stanley, Bethany; J. A. Boucher, Chillicothe; 
J. C. Burnside, Carrollton; Miss Straussie Gall, 
Plattsburg; Miss Blanche Templeton, Rock 
Port; G. Frank Smith, Oregon; H. C. Holt, 
Maysville; W. H. Burr, Maryville; John S. 
Wright, Princeton; Robert S. Fadeley, Grant 
City; Mrs. Marion Lunsford, Albany; and Miss 
Mabel Searle, Clarinda, Iowa. 





SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN 


What are the social studies? How does social 
development take place? How can we tell 
whether or not children are developing in social 
maturity’ These are some of the questions 
answered in the bulletin, “Social Studies for 
Children,” just published. 

The bulletin contains thirty-two pages, costs 
thirty-five cents per copy and may be obtained 
in lots of 24 or more for thirty cents each. It 
is published by the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





W. J. WILLETT APPOINTED 
SUPERVISOR 
W. J. Willett, superintendent of Carl Junc- 
tion public schools for the past ten years, has 
been appointed a state 
supervisor in the De- 
partment of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Willett suc- 
ceeds Hoyt Shumate 
who resigned recently. 
Mr. Willett was a 
member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of 
the Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
during 1932-1934, 
Irvin Wheeler, serv- 
ing his second year as 
superintendent at Ni- 
angua, has been elect- 
ed by the Carl Junc- 
tion board of educa- 
tion to the place vacated by Mr. Willett. 





W. J. Willett 








MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY 


saves time and trouble by explaining in clear, 
concise terms the concepts of arithmetic and 
subsequent subjects, at nominal price of $3.00, 
$2.55 to teachers. Gladly sent on approval. 
Write the Digest Press, Dept. 6A, Van Nuys, 
California. 





NAMED CHAIRMAN OF 
YEARBOOK COMMISSION 
Willard E. Goslin, superintendent Webster 
Groves public schools, has been named chair- 
man — 1945 a. 
ae As book ommission 0 
ated the American Associa- 
"| tion of School Admin- 
istrators. Mr. Goslin, 
as chairman of this im- 
Te portant committee will 
=) be responsible for the 
‘| planning, production and 









publishing of the Asso- 


- ciation’s Yearbook. 
This is one of the most 
important projects of 
, 5. A. 


the A. A. he 
Yearbook to be released 
Willard E. Goslin in 1945 will be the 
twenty-third produced 

by the Administrators of the nation. 














PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The significance of junior college terminal 
courses for returning service men and women 
was stressed by President Roosevelt in a special 
message which he sent to the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges at its recent 24th 
annual meeting in Cincinnati. “The junior col- 
lege,” he wrote, “has now become a robust 
youngster in the family of American educational 
institutions. My particular interest at present 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 1944 


Three-Week Session 
MAY 29-JUNE 16 
Sixteen-Week Term 
(A Full Semester) 
JUNE 12-SEPTEMBER 30 
Six-Week Session 
JUNE 19-JULY 28 
Five-Week Session 
(Six days a week) 
JULY 31-SEPTEMBER 1 


Undergraduate, professional and graduate 
work, embracing: 








Arts and Crafts Law 
Commerce and Finance Mathematics 
Education Psychology 
Engineering The Sciences 


English The Social Studies 
Six Languages Social Work 
SPECIAL FEATURES: A children’s clinic, 
conferences, workshop seminars on _ Inter- 
American Affairs, Reading and Education in 
the Postwar Era. 

RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera; 
Little Symphony; Big League Baseball; Forest 
Park and the St. Louis Zoo; Shaw’s Garden; 
and Mississippi River Excursions. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding each session. 

For complete bulletin available in March, 
address Frank L. Wright, Director of 
Summer School 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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centers in the part that the junior college may 
play in providing suitable education for many 
of the returning soldiers and sailors.” 
President Roosevelt emphasized the impor- 
tance of the dual nature of such education— 


vocational and general. “These men and 
women,” he continued, “will wish, in many 
cases, terminal courses which combine technical 
or other vocational preparation with courses 
which assure a basic understanding of the issues 
confronted by them as American and world 
citizens. 





100% COUNTIES 


Counties having a 100% enrollment in the 
Missouri State Teachers Association for the 
present school year are as follows: 


County County Superintendent 
ad Mrs. Marion Schott, Acting 
pS eae eee Miss Blanche Templeton 
OS ae Mrs. Agnes Brown, Acting 
| ESSE Rie e te David A. Jackson 
ee een ieee Mrs. Alpha Lewis 
REET ae ee ee Leonard Jones 
chai arlene acelin Otto Aldrich 
Beene Chester A. Lemery 
See B. W. Freiberger 
a NG cacisesscesescccscsenscnens O. C. Kiehne 
I ic hinstccnndiesb nscaiuaniniis J. A. Burnside 
a aca data alae Miss May Bowlin 
_ Ea Eee eee ane eee Richard Mileham 
Ciinton .......... See Miss Straussie Gall 
SII scsiciassidsebitaltnarnnciceicuapuiniiaciantigad Chas. A. Repp 
ACEI ner Onee renee Seren J. H. Brand 
0 SN aan ecacteoccauceces E. C. McNitt 
a ae H. C. Holt 
a ac daneaeiiacieil tidied Claude Hibbard 
RII sete ce a ee ie O. E. Burke 

















Lucky fer us Ma, our kids took music in 
school. 
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ee I Mrs. Marion Lunsford 
| ER Hugh K. Graham 
ID: sislichithidah dialled Mrs. Sylvia S. Stanley 
Ra ae a as a J. W. Miller 
i ho G. Frank Smith 
SII ‘hiacncsiustinhiissensislisinascchntiansticiindl Omer Foley 
OR aa Mrs. Bertha Reed 
FRE ......._Miss Bessie Hudson 
I ia Mrs. Claude Clare 
Eee ee RP J. E. Fuhrman 
nh S * ee diiiiie T. Alton Carnell 
| ASSES eee seen C. D. Snodgrass 
ESSENSE re ne LTS J. Abner Beck 
i “Eee: Mrs. Bernyce Bailey 
CS aE W. F. Hupe 
I oe aa M. O. Reed 
ree Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
aia a ed C. F. Scotten 
DD schlichitechiieicheitedtiihiderstiniic Ralph Marcellus 
I ia i la Joe E. Herndon 
I Mrs. Marvin Hopkins 
ESSER Mrs. Ada Reynolds 
ERI Te Victor B. Lowe 
Ste. Genevieve ........... siicannepsibnmecnalia H. J. Carron 
RARER ne ee or: R. G. Russell 
0 ee Mrs. Inez Scotten 
Scotland ................ Mrs. Lucille Walker, Acting 
FORRES A. N. Bunch 
NESE eee ete Seed R. Glen Simpson 
MII <siicintissibihssadnaticiciahdataisehaainba tial Ernest Redfern 
IER Soe Seen ae are Eli Mittler 
, SRS Se ewe net Oscar Carter 
aN RES ere een eee eee R. S. Fadeley 


Many more counties lack only a few mem- 
bers and will doubtless be added to the 100% 
list soon. 





History Teachers: The State Department's 
latest publication, Peace and War, is regarded 
by many Washington observers as one of the 
most authoritative accounts of the history of 
the decade, 1931-1941. Officially, the book is 
described as “a record of the policies and acts 
by which the United States sought to promote 
conditions of peace.” 





WANTED 
MATRON for Children’s Home. Protestant, 
age 30-45. College Graduate Preferred—Salary 
$90 to $100 per month, 12 months, plus com- 
plete maintenance. 
Direct reply to P. O. Box 448 
Columbia, Missouri 








ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


May we send you eur free set of Bulletins? They 
may help you with your counseling program. 
Young men need your assistance in selecting ® 
vocation. Know the facts about Ranken courses 
and opportunities. The school has helped theu- 
sands of yeung men get the right start in a tech- 
nical career. With your eooperation ethers may 
be privileged to receive assistance through our 
endowments. RANKEN IS NOT OPERATED 
FOR PROFIT. Write today for set of Bulletins 
No. 10. 


THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL 


OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis 13, Missouri 
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NECROLOGY 
Paul F. Barnes 
Paul F. Barnes, science instructor at the 
Ben Blewett high school in St. Louis, died 
recently. 
Mr. Barnes was 51 years old. He was a grad- 
vate of the University of Missouri, having 
earned his B.S. degree in 1917. 


Earl Baker 

Mr. Earl Baker, a teacher at the Franklin 
rural school of Laclede county last year, was 
drowned January 17. The tragedy occurred 
near Bowman’s mill on the Gasconade. Mr. 
Baker and two other men were fishing from 
a boat and in some way the boat capsized, 
drowning all three in the party. 


Effie Sellards 

Miss Effie Sellards, a teacher in the public 
schools of Missouri for many years, died Fri- 
day, January 14, in the Southeast Missouri Hos- 
pital in Cape Girardeau. Miss Sellards was 49 
years old. She had been ill for many months. 

She attended the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College and the University of Mis- 
souri. During her teaching career Miss Sellards 
taught in the Sikeston schools for ten years, 
and later taught in the public schools in Jeffer- 
son City, University City and Flat River. 


Mrs. Ethel Wisehart Landon 
Mrs. Ethel Wisehart Landon, a _ primary 
teacher in the Bourbon schools, was killed at 











9:45 a. m., Sunday morning, January 16, 1944, 
when the car in which she was riding was 
struck by a Frisco freight train at the Page 
crossing, three miles east of Bourbon, Missouri. 
She was returning to her home in Bourbon after 
spending the night at the home of a relative 
south of Bourbon. 





Robert E. White 


Mr. Robert E. White passed away on Jan- 
uary 25, after a long illness. He suffered a se- 
vere heart attack a year ago and retired from 
teaching the first of this year because of his 
continued ill health. He taught in the Kansas 
City high schools twenty-eight years. 

Mr. White came to Southeast high school, 
Kansas City, as a mathematics teacher when 
the school opened in 1938. His zest for mathe- 
matics led him to found the Engineers’ Club, 
whose members attended scientific lectures and 
made tours of interesting engineering projects. 

Mr. White was a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity and was a deacon in the First Bap- 
tist church. For many years his influence was 
felt in the School Men’s Club and other profes- 
sional organizations. He taught at Northeast 
high school twenty-three years. 

Born in Cass county, Missouri, near Harri- 
sonville, Mr. White was graduated from the 
University of Missouri in 1903 and taught at 
Kirksville and Columbia leaving the latter in 
1915.—The Kansas City Teachers Journal. 


i ae ae ll a oe ie ee le ee ee ee 


1126 Q St., Lincoln, Neb. — 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT IS 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
Superior School Supply Company 


Authorized Distributors of DeVry Motion Picture Equipment 


1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Bring to life ECONOMIC (shelter-food- 
clothing) and PLACE GEOGRAPHY 
for Intermediate Elementary grades 
with FILMSETS—48 educator-planned- 
and-prepared 200-ft, silent 16mm. films 
that took five years to complete—at a 
cost of $100,000.00. 





FREE PREVIEW—Your name and address on your school 
letterhead brings you two FILMSETS Units and Teacher's 
Manual for 10 days. Convince yourself. No obligation to buy. 





Accurate! Authentic! Currently revised 
—individual FILMSETS are only $12.00 
per reel. Buy as many as you wish. 
Teacher’s Manual—with 672 illustrations 
from the films—speeds introduction and 
review of lesson subjects. FILMSETS 
is affiliated with DeVry Corporation. 


Slidefilm 
Projectors 
& Screens 
on Proper 

Priority 


\a— COLORFUL, DESCRIP- 
TIVE LITERATURE —FREE! 


For 31 Years an Outstanding Name 


in the Field of Visual Education 
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Stein Finnell 


Mr. Stein Finnell was born September 9, 
1916. He attended the public schools in Sedalia, 
graduating from Smith-Cotton high school May 
17, 1934. 

He continued his education at the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
graduating from that institution in 1939. 

Mr. Finnell taught two years in the public 
schools at Stover before becoming a member 
of the Sedalia faculty in 1939, resigning from 
this latter position to enter the officer training 
school at Fort Leavenworth. He became ill 
while in the service and died in the government 
hospital at Springfield, Missouri. 





Andrew Sherman Boucher 
A Simple Tribute 


In September 1903, the public schools of Dex- 
ter, Missouri, entered a new phase. The old 
building had been torn down and a new one, 
larger and modern, had been erected on the 
beautiful site. But the main element of this 
new phase was the coming of a new man into 
the position of superintendent of schools. 

Andrew Sherman Boucher came to Dexter 
from the State Normal School at Carbondale, 
Illinois. His coming to Dexter caused some 
excitement. First, it had been rumored that 
radical changes were to be wrought in the 
school system. Second, everyone said of Mr. 
Boucher, “Isn’t he peculiar!” 

Radical changes were wrought in the school 
system. I do not mean this article to be an 
account of those changes, important as they 
were. They were so essentially a part of the 
personality of Mr. Boucher, that they cannot 
be thought of apart from him. I wish only to 
speak of Mr. Boucher. 

“Mr.” Boucher was never “Professor” 
Boucher. One of the first things that he did 
was to tell the student-body that they were to 
call him just Mr., not Professor. We accepted 
it with all his other peculiarities, not under- 
standing the humility of the truly great. 

I could go on at length about his many eccen- 
tricities. Clearing his throat before speaking; 
his short grunt of approval; his short laugh of 
amusement; his ever-present note-book; his 
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singing off-key; his beating time with ludicrous 
dignity. 

One would think a man so peculiar woul 
never be a success with people. But Mr 
Boucher was. He had enemies, no doubt, byt 
I don’t know who they were. If he knew them, 
he never seemed conscious of having them, 
I never heard him one time speak against any- 
one: and I had many long conversations with 
him through the years. 

I think the secret of Mr. Boucher’s success 
was simply his innate honesty, his zeal for his 
work, and his efficiency in his work. He taught 
us the phrase “personal worth” and what it 
meant; and that phrase described him. His per- 
sonal worth so overweighed all else that it gave 
him momentum that carried him far. 

Mr. Boucher was a tireless worker. He earned 
his salary times over. He knew his school. That 
was his life. He knew the name of every child 
of the seven hundred, and called them all by 
name. He also knew if John or Tom or Mary 
or Ann was excelling or failing in spelling or 
in physiology: and he found out why, if he or 
she were failing. He also knew his teachers, 
He knew what they knew, whether or not they 
could teach, and whether or not they were 
teaching. A teacher got results, or else. Never 
a day that he was not an observer of actual 
teaching. He kept us alert, Note-book in hand 
—we knew that either praise or punishment was 
sure to come after that visit. A note on the 
file on my desk (writing down, not to be seen 
by anyone else!): “Look up the pronunciation 
of Sacrilegious”; or, “Stanzas, not paragraphs, 
in poetry.” Or, “That was real teaching!” What 
a boon to young teachers! 

He was never severe. He taught us how to 
teach. He sympathized in every discipline prob- 
lem and saw that it was solved. No one, pupil 
or teacher, was afraid to go to him. Each knew 
that justice would be done insofar as was huw- 
manly possible. 

Mr. Boucher was exacting, yet he was not 
narrow nor dogmatic. He encouraged teachers 
in being original and somewhat unconventional. 
He would say: “Try this. Nothing succeeds 
like success.” Yet he demanded results and 
an evaluation of them. 

Not only in school was Mr. Boucher busy. 
The community got a big share of his bound- 
less energy. Superintended the Baptist Sun- 
day School; belonged to several organizations; 
made talks here and there in flawless English; 
visited in homes; attended parties. 

Poor families received a friendly call—and a 
dollar bill thrust shyly into the hand to get the 
sick boy some fruit.—A peep into the coal bin 
to see that it was not empty. A basket of apples 
brought over because “we just have them going 
to waste.” 

All these acts of kindness were so quietly 
done that few knew of them except the ones 
for whom they were done, and the Good God 
who keeps all the records. 

The sadness of his last years seems a cruel 
close of a life so well spent. But we do not 
presume to judge why such things are. It is 
not so sad, after all, as to have lived a selfish 
and useless life, and to die in happy surround- 
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ings—having nothing good to one’s account. 


Mr. Boucher was born November 17, 1872, 
and died January 7, 1944. In addition to being 
superintendent of schools at Dexter from 1903 
to 1918 he was employed in a similar position 
at DeSoto from 1918 to 1920. He was a mem- 
ber of the State Department of Education from 
1920 to 1922 from which position he went to 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College and 
remained there in active service until 1941. 


I count myself lucky to have had training 
from this man, both as a student and as a 
teacher. May the Lord send us more like him. 

—Lena Wilson Rose 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WAR FUND 





var RED CROSS is ati side 








HONORING OUR TEACHERS 


There are hundreds of Missouri Teach- 
ers in the armed service of our country. 
Some of them will be recipients of marks 
6f distinction and awards of various 
kinds. If you know of a teacher who has 
been decorated for valor or has received 
some other outstanding honor for service 
in the war effort, please send the details 
to the editor of SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY. 





WASHINGTON STATE 


stands near the top in support of its 
schools. 
For information on certification, salaries, 
etc., write to 

WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 








Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 








WARTIME WORK OF SCHOOLS 


Wartime accomplishments of schools 
are featured in the annual reports of the 
United States Office of Education for the 
years 1942 and 1943 submitted to Con- 
gress recently. 

“Schools were responsible for the sale 
of more than $300,000,000 worth of war 
savings stamps and bonds,” says the re- 
port prepared under the direction of 
o. &, Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker. “They got in the scrap 
to a total of more than 1,500,000 tons; 
they made thousands of garments for the 
Red Cross; sponsored 1,000,000 school and 
home Victory gardens; produced 600,000 
approved, precisely scaled models of mil- 
itary aircraft for the armed forces; col- 
lected thousands of tons of waste paper 
and fats; preserved countless quarts of 
home-grown fruits and vegetables; and 
in numerous other ways manned their 
battle stations on the home front.” 














MARCH, 


1944 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


MARCH 
2 Music Educators National Conference, 
St. Louis, March 2-8, 1944. 


8 American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Regional Conference, Kan- 
sas City, March 8-10, 1944. 


31 Department of Elementary School 
Principals Meeting, Jefferson City, 
March 31 and April 1, 1944. 


APRIL 
14 Pan American Day, April 14, 1944. 


MAY 


21 I Am An American Day (Citizenship 
Day), May 21, 1944. 


JULY 


5 National Educational Association Rep- 
resentative Assembly, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, July 5-6, 1944. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 1-3, 1944. 
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ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Every state in our territory faces serious teacher shortage. 
Unusual opportunities for advancement. CALIFORNIA TO 
ALASKA, FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP for immediate en- 
REGISTER NOW! 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 


Member N.A.T.A. 29 years superior 


Placement service. rollment, 








Free Registration oa Free Registration 
BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 

For Good Positions throughout the West 

incuding California, Oregon and Washington. 

Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


———— 


ROCK IMF TEAC CHERS 
AGENCY 


110 U.S.NaT. Bann BLoG DENveR. COLO 


Est. 1906 


Unexcelled 
Service 








6 out of every 10 of the teachers we placed in 
grade schools and high schools last year were 
placed within 40 miles of either Chicago, or De- 
troit, or Milwaukee. Write us today for enroll- 
ment blank, 


Hughes Teachers Agency ’ 


Member N.A.T.A, 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clinton, Iowa 25th Year C. E. Cozzens, Mer. 
Teachers seeking exceptional opportunities should write for enrollment blank at once. 


Free enrollm 
emt. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS — HIGH SALARIES 


Many calls now for 1944-45 from larger cities in Iowa and Mid-West. 
Write now for enrollment blank. Emergency certification from other states. 


5 
MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
310 FLYNN BLDG. Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies DES MOINES, IOWA 
If you want a better position for the coming year—both professional 
F ree Enrollme and financial advancement—write us immediately. No expense unless 
Placed. Register with an agency with forty years under same management; one which is a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Teachers Agencies, one that has respect and confidence of 
school officials everywhere. 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. St. Louis (6), Missouri 








1028 N. Grand Blvd. 











NEW BOOKS 


ized in ten units. In each unit -there are four 


Common Words for Secondary Schools of the 
Progressive Word Mastery Series, by David 
H. Patton. Pages 128. Published by Charles 
E. Merrill Co., Inc. Price $.30 per copy. 
This publication is a text-workbook speller 

for high school pupils which drills on common 

words taken from the upper grades and high 
school lists which are frequently misspelled. 


Fundamentals of Electricity, by E. W. Jones. 
Pages 93. Published by McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Co. List Price $.60. 
“Fundamentals of Electricity” is designed as 

a first-level course to equip men who are about 
to enter military service with a basic founda- 
tion for further specialization. This course con- 
forms to the recommendations of the War De- 
partment and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Prepare Yourself, by Lawrence F. Tuleen, 
George S. Porter, and Arthur Houston. Pages 
298. Published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. List Price $.96. 

“Prepare Yourself” is a laboratory workbook 
geared to today’s stepped-up demands on the 
high school physics course. The book is organ- 
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or more experiments. 


Visits in Other Lands, by Wallace W. Atwood 
and Helen Goss Thomas. Pages 212 plus x 
Published by Ginn and Company. Price $1.24. 


“Visits in Other Lands” is a socialized human 
geography designed to meet the needs of a 
wartime curriculum and to prepare children for 
the problems of the postwar world. A progres- 
sive development of facts and ideas lay a foun- 
dation for later study of economic geography. 


So You Want to Be a Chemist?, by Herbert 
Coith. Pages 128. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 


“So You Want to Be a Chemist?” is defi- 
nitely not a sales appeal for the youngster to 
pick a chemist’s career. Rather, it is an honest 
and perspicuous analysis of the varied profes- 
sional functions and responsibilities of the chem- 
ist, of the importance of his jobs, and of the 
characteristics which are required to perform 
them. 


Journalism in Wartime, a symposium of the 
School of Journalism, the University of Mis- 
souri. Pages 216. Published by the American 
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Council on Public Affairs. 

“Journalism in Wartime” consists of articles 
written by more than thirty leaders in various 
journalistic fields and was written when the 
Faculty of the School of Journalism decided to 
abandon the conventional observance of the 
1943 “Journalism Week.” 


First Course in Psychology, by Robert S. Wood- 
worth and Mary R. Sheehan. Pages 421 plus 
xx. Published by Henry Holt and Company. 
Price $1.80. 

The book in its entirety has been planned to 
fit a full school year, each chapter constituting 
a convenient weekly unit. It has been the aim 
of the authors to keep the style simple and 
lively. Avoiding an overload of technical terms, 
they have however sought to familiarize the 
pupil with a few essential ones. 


Health for Young Americans and Working To- 
gether for Health, two of the Health-Happi- 
ness-Success series, by William E. Burkard, 
Raymond L. Chambers and Frederick W. 
Maroney. Illustrations made by Ethel Dug- 
ger and Henrietta H. Hour. Pages 354 and 
344 plus xx respectively. Published by Lyons 
and Carnahan. 

“Health for Young Americans” stresses the 
great value of health and how it is possible to 
develop and enjoy more abundant health, based 
upon an accurate understanding of the body 
and its fundamental needs. 

“Working Together for Health” stresses how 
it is possible for the citizens of a community, 
state, and nation to work together to build 
the health, the well-being, and the safety of its 
citizens. 


Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, by J. 
Minor Gwynn. Pages 612 plus x. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


This book discusses the evolution of the cur- 
riculum in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the United States, and it gives special em- 
phasis to recent curricular developments. 


Towards a Better World, by Horace G. Hix, 
Warren T. Kingsbury and Truman G. Reed. 
Pages 490 plus x. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a civics and citizenship textbook for 
use especially in grades 8 and 9. The book has 
four sections. The first shows how democracy 
developed. The second section has as its pur- 
pose to make clear the role of a school in de- 
veloping democratic citizenship and to show 
students how they can learn in the classroom 
and to live in a democratic society. The under- 
standings, skills and attitudes which citizens of 
democracy should be concerned with are de- 
veloped in the third section. The last section 
of the book is essentially an activity section. 


The material in the book attempts to reach 
the essential needs and interests of adolescents. 
t is written in a style that is simple, direct, 
vivid and yet dramatic and interesting. 


While the text is essentially a social studies 
textbook, it recognizes that fundamental to 
good citizenship is the need for proficiency in 
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English. Those teachers desirous of correlat- 
ing their work with the English program will 
find the textbook easy to adapt in this direc- 
tion. 

Encyclopedia of Child Guidance, by Ralph B. 
Winn. Pages 456. Published by The Philo- 
sophical Library. Price $7.50. 

Prepared by a group of outstanding authori- 
ties in the field of child guidance, this encyclo- 
pedia, the result of a year-long research and 
preparation, may become the standard reference 
book in the field. It is a volume of practical 
value to every person or group concerned with 
the training and development of children. 

The book deals with all phases of child guid- 
ance and its many ramifications in psychiatry, 
psychology, education, social and clinical work. 
Designed as a guide for physicians, psychiatrists 
and clinicians, social workers and educators, 
because of its simple and clear presentation, it 
can be used by the intelligent parent as well. 
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EDITORIAL?4cz 


THE ZERO HOUR — APRIL 15 


oe EMPLOYED PUBLIC TEACHER in Missouri will know by April 
15 regarding his or her re-employment by the local board of educa- 
tion. This is in conformity with section 10,342a of the Revised 
Statutes of Missouri sponsored by your Association and passed by 
the Sixty-second General Assembly last year. 

In the past tension, fear and suspense has shrouded the teacher 
as the spring months approached. She was afraid because she knew 
she was automatically fired at the close of the school term. She was 
frequently in suspense as the board postponed the hiring of teachers 
from one meeting to the next. Tension would increase. Teaching 
efficiency would be impaired. Children reaped the ill-effects of 
inadequate tenure protection for teachers. 

Teachers face a much improved situation this spring. The 
board of education or directors must notify the teacher of dismissal 
by April 15 or the teacher’s contract is continued under the current 
terms for another year. No longer can a board of education use 
delaying tactics to fire a good teacher. 

The continuing contract law makes it mandatory for the board 
to make a decision on retaining the present employee before it can } 
hire anyone else for the position. 

A written notice of re-employment or dismissal is necessary. 
Verbal communication is insufficient. Provided the written notice 
is not tendered by April 15, the employing board must by the law 
present each teacher with a written contract by May 1. Any teacher 
who shall have been informed of re-election by written notice or con- 
tract shall within fifteen days thereafter present to the employing 
board a written acceptance or rejection of the employment tendered ; 
“and failure of a teacher to present such acceptance within such time 
shall constitute a rejection of the board’s offer.” 

Under the provisions of this act it will, for the first time in 
Missouri, be unnecessary to call the county superintendent of schools 
in to break a deadlock vote of a board trying to fire a teacher. In 
the event of a three to three vote the teacher would be re-employed. 
This prevents the county superintendent being forced to settle a 
distasteful problem which he had no part in creating. 

Since there is an acute shortage of teachers this year, boards will 
not be inclined to delay the employing of teachers but during normal 
times teachers will hold in high regard the significant legislation 
contained in section 10,342a. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1944 Summer Session 


June 19 to September 9 


The University will offer facilities and resources to all qualified 
students who may be interested in beginning or in continuing a program 
of higher education. All Schools and Colleges of the University will be 
in operation during the summer session. 

Education, specialized training, and research are significant factors 
in American life today and they will continue to be important in the 
post-war period. You are urged to investigate the advantages which 


are made possible by this University Summer Session Program. 
i y gS 


3 , o.8 

i Special Opportunities for 

Teachers and School Administrators 

: In recognition of the acute shortage of trained teachers, and of the 
fact that the official closing date of the summer session conflicts with 


the opening of the fall term in the public schools, the School of Education 





and the Graduate Department of Education have organized four summer 
session terms. 
1. April 24—June 2. A six-week term for rural and elementary school teachers. 


2. May 22—June 17. A four-week term for town and city school teachers and 
administrators. Graduate work will be emphasized. 


3. June 19—July 29. A six-week term. Complete offerings will be available 
for undergraduate and graduate students on all levels. 


4. July 31—August 26. A four-week graduate session will be available. 


You are invited to write to us about the summer session and your 
educational problems. 


Address inquiries to: 
Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
212 Education Building 

Desk 1. 
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CIVILIZATIONS GREATEST 
HOPE FOR TOMORROW 
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BOOKS OF TODAY 


America in a world at war is depending 
on its teachers to develop boys and 
girls into better wartime Americans 
and understanding peacetime citizens. 
+++ Teachers can depend on these 
complete teaching, testing, and self- 
checking books for results from their 
classes that previously would have 
seemed impossible. , Lea 
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ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our 
elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 


be answered immediately HOME 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


PRIMARY 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


COLUMBUS ATLANTA 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 








